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History  of  the  Latin  School  Register 

Joseph  Peter  Longo  ’56 


THE  year  1956  marks  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Latin  School 
Register.  In  honor  of  this  occasion,  the 
Register  staff  proudly  presents  a brief  his- 
tory of  its  prize-winning  publication. 

In  September  of  the  year  1881,  the  first 
issue  of  the  Register  was  published.  Favor- 
ably received  on  all  sides,  the  new-comer 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Boston  news- 
papers. The  paper,  which  contained  only 
four  pages,  consisted  principally  of  short 
paragraphs  about  happenings  around  the 
school,  together  with  accounts  of  doings  at 
the  English  High  School  and  some  of  the 
larger  colleges. 

Eight  papers  had  from  time  to  time 
been  published  by  the  Latin  School  boys 
before : 

The  Literary  Journal,  1829 
The  Rising  Sun,  1845 
The  Gleaner,  1845 

The  Bedford  Street  Budget,  1846-48 

The  Rivulet,  1846-48 

The  Juvenile  Gazette,  1848 

The  Streamlet,  1848 

The  Satchel,  1866 

Undaunted  by  this  long  list  of  failures, 
several  Boston  Latin  School  boys,  headed 
by  J.  H.  Payne,  established  the  Register. 
Their  purpose  was  to  “edit  a paper  that 
will  both  benefit  and  amuse,  that  will  bring 
the  boys  in  closer  relationship,  and  make 
them  realize  that  they  are  in  common  the 
children  of  the  oldest,  grandest,  and  most 
renowned  school  in  the  world.” 

Within  a few  years  the  size  and  number 
of  the  pages  was  enlarged,  while  the 
character  of  the  paper  remained  the  same 
as  before.  Volume  VII,  issued  in  1888, 
was  the  first  volume  of  the  Register  to 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  pres- 
ent-day publication.  For  the  first  time,  it 
appeared  in  magazine  form  and  had  a 
more  literary  character  than  its  predeces- 
sors. It  contained  sixteen  pages,  including 
the  cover. 

Changes  continued,  however,  as  the  ad- 
vance towards  a full-blown  magazine  was 
clearly  marked.  The  tendency  to  shorten 


or  omit  news  items  and  insert  instead 
stories  and  verse  seemed  strong.  The 
essay,  the  most  frequent  selection  of  editors 
previously,  almost  completely  disappeared. 
In  1900-01,  many  great  changes  were  made. 
The  paper  was  again  enlarged,  both  in 
size  and  number  of  pages;  and  in  March  of 
that  school  year,  the  system  of  double- 
column headings  was  adopted.  This  was 
the  first  issue  of  the  Register  as  we  know 
it  now. 

Since  that  time,  over  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Register  has  undergone  many  changes;  but 
it  remains  in  essence  the  Register  of  1901. 
The  present  format  has  won  many  honors 
for  Boston  Latin  School.  Great  emphasis 
is  given  to  stories  and  articles  of  literary 
value  and  to  poetry  of  high  quality.  By 
means  of  the  editorial  page,  the  Register 
speaks  directly  to  its  readers  concerning 
thought-provoking  subjects.  The  sports 
reporters  try  to  insure  complete  coverage 
of  the  school’s  many  athletic  activities.  The 
column  “Our  Lords  and  Masters”  helps  us 
to  know  our  teachers;  that  entitled  “Alumni 
Notes”  keeps  us  in  touch  with  former 
Latin  School  men;  and  “Something  of  In- 
terest” informs  us  of  significant  events  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  The  “Register’s 
Raving  Reporter”  gives  us  a humorous 
glimpse  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  as  he 
relates  the  day-by-day  lighter  side  of 
B.L.S. 

For  many  years,  the  Register  has  been 
the  recipient  of  numerous  local  awards. 
Beginning  in  1943,  however,  the  Register 
entered  the  national  competition  conducted 
by  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion. Except  for  the  first  two  years  in 
the  competition,  when  the  paper  was 
awarded  second-place  certificates,  the 
Register  has  headed  all  other  schools  in  its 
class  (1500-2500  pupils),  gaining  the 
coveted  Medalist  award  (a  special  prize  for 
unusual  distinction  among  first  place 
winners)  six  times.  For  eleven  successive 
years,  the  Latin  School  Register  has  won 
top  honors  and  compiled  the  following 
record : 
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1945  — First  Place 

1946  — First  Place 

1947  — Medalist 

1948  — Medalist 

1949  — Medalist 

1950  — Medalist 

1951  — First  Place 

1952  — First  Place 

1953  — Medalist 

1954  — First  Place 

1955  — Medalist 

Certainly  a fortunate  part  of  Register 
history  are  Mr.  Philip  Marson,  Mr.  Aaron 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Alfred  Rosenthal,  the  long- 
time faculty  advisers  to  whom  the  paper  is 
deeply  indebted.  Because  of  the  labors  of 


these  outstanding  men,  the  Register  has  won 
— and  we  hope  will  continue  to  win  — honor 
and  glory  for  B.L.S.  In  fact,  just  recently 
Mr.  Marson  was  awarded  a Certificate  of 
Merit  upon  the  completion  of  twenty-five 
years  of  work  with  the  Register.  This 
award  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind 
awarded  by  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association. 

Perhaps,  the  truest  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  Register  is  the  number  of  men  it  has 
prepared  for  the  literary  pursuits.  Full 
many  a modern  man  of  letters  once  made 
the  Register  the  goal  of  his  endeavors,  the 
proving-ground  of  his  talents,  the  initial 
step  of  his  success. 


Glimpses  of  Old  Boston 

George  Santayana  ’82 

(On  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary of  our  magazine,  we  thought  it 
fitting  to  reprint  the  following  article  from 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Issue  published  in 
March,  1932.  It  was  written  for  the 
“Register"  by  George  Santayana,  the 
famed  poet  and  philosopher,  a member  of 
the  Class  of  ’82.) 

WHEN  I search  my  memory  for  de- 
tails about  the  first  issue  of  The 
Latin  School  Register,  I find  a complete 
blank.  The  fact  is  I can  have  had  little  to 
do  with  it;  neither  the  idea  nor  the  requisite 
energy  could  have  been  mine,  and  the  credit 
for  launching  so  wonderfully  long-lived 
and  prosperous  an  undertaking  must  belong 
entirely  to  the  business  manager  and  the 
other  contributors.  I have  often  written 
since  for  other  periodicals,  and  I observe 
that  almost  invariably  they  have  soon 
stopped  publication.  If  the  Register  has 
kept  afloat  for  fifty  years  and  never  got 
into  debt,  I am  afraid  it  has  not  devoted 
much  space  to  expounding  my  philosophy. 

Now,  however,  that  I have  the  chance, 
let  me  put  forward  a simple  theory  of 
memory,  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  any 
inaccuracies  that  may  have  crept  into  my 
recollections.  Why  do  we  so  vividly  remem- 
ber some  things  and  so  utterly  forget 
others?  Because  the  traces  of  some  past 
events  are  watered,  as  it  were,  and  kept 


alive  by  our  present  interests;  while  traces 
of  events  which  no  longer  interest  us  are 
neglected  and  allowed  to  decay,  like  old 
books  never  dusted  and  forgotten  on  the 
top  shelf.  In  keeping  a part  of  the  past 
alive,  however,  living  imagination  tends  to 
transform  and  embellish  it.  The  facts  be- 
come incidents  in  a story,  elements  in  a 
picture.  We  drop  out  all  in  them  that 
means  nothing  to  us  now,  and  fuse  the  rest 
into  our  general  knowledge  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  image  above  all  others  that 
survives  from  the  wreckage  of  my  school 
days:  the  picture  of  the  old  Bedford  Street 
Schoolhouse.  There  is  no  beauty  in  it,  and 
little  intrinsic  interest;  but  for  me ‘it  has 
become  a symbol;  a part  of  one  of  those 
Great  Companions,  one  of  those  friendly 
worlds  or  countries  of  the  imagination, 
which  accompany  a man  through  life.  They 
become  parts  of  himself,  from  which  he 
draws  his  dreams,  or  his  stories  if  he  is  a 
writer  of  stories;  and  in  the  style  of  those 
remembered  episodes  he  may  invent  others, 
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having  the  same  homely  flavour.  The 
Bedford  Street  Schoolhouse  was,  or  seemed, 
a vast  rickety  old  shell  of  a building,  bare, 
shabby,  and  forlorn  to  the  point  of  squalor; 
not  dirty  exactly,  but  worn,  shaky,  and 
stained  deeply  in  every  part  by  time, 
weather,  and  merciless  usage.  The  dingy 
old  brick  wall  — everything  in  that  world 
was  dingy  red  brick  — had  none  of  those 
soft  pink  lights  or  mossy  patina  or  plastic 
inequalities  of  surface  which  make  some 
old  brick  walls  so  beautiful.  They  remained 
stark  and  unyielding  in  spite  of  time,  thin 
and  sharp  like  impoverished  old  maids; 
and  the  glassy  expanse  of  those  great 
rattling  window-sashes,  cut  into  many 
panes,  and  movable  with  difficulty,  re- 
mained blank  and  vacant.  No  blackboard 
was  black;  all  were  indelibly  clouded  with 
ingrained  layers  of  old  chalk;  the  more  was 
rubbed  out,  the  more  was  rubbed  in.  Every 
desk  was  covered  with  generations  of  ink- 
spots,  and  cut  deeply  with  lines  and  letters 
and  grotesque  drawings.  A ramshackle 
staircase  wound  up  through  the  heart  of  the 
building,  to  the  fourth  storey,  where  the 
Hall  was;  and  down  those  steep  and 
dangerous  curves  the  avalanche  of  nail- 
hoofed  boys  would  come  thundering  down, 
forty  or  eighty  or  two  hundred  together. 
However  short  your  legs  might  be,  it  was 
simpler  and  safer  to  rush  down  with  the 
avalanche,  trusting  to  luck,  rather  than  to 
hold  back  or  fall  out,  and  be  trampled  upon 
or  deserted. 

Many  later-day  impressions  have  come 
to  ally  themselves  in  my  mind  with  this 
image  of  the  old  schoolhouse:  in  the  first 
place  the  Harvard  of  the  1800’s  still  con- 
fined to  the  Yard  and  the  streets  im- 
mediately adjacent.  That  too,  or  the  side 
of  it  which  I saw  and  lived  in,  was  a red- 
brick world,  mean  and  shabby-genteel,  with 
an  atmosphere  of  whimsical,  ineffectual 
Bohemia.  There  the  part,  impecunious 
youth  sheltered  himself,  or  even  swaggered, 
in  defiance  of  official  window-dressing. 
Shams  may  be  ancient  and  powerful,  but 
there  is  always  something  more  ancient  and 
more  powerful,  which  is  reality.  There  was 
a certain  intellectual  heroism  in  refusing 
to  conform.  Later  I found  the  same  senti- 
mental Bohemia,  in  the  same  red  brick 
setting,  still  surviving  in  some  circles  in 


England,  for  instance,  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  in  the  more  modest  corners  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  was  the  world  of 
Hogarth  and  Cruikshank,  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  romantic  but  sardonic,  poetic 
but  inglorious.  Something  of  it  seems  to 
persist  in  the  Dublin  of  James  Joyce. 
Morally  there  was  a sort  of  interregnum. 
The  Christian  system  had  receded;  it  stood 
like  a great  city  church  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, undemolished  but  unused.  Though 
you  might  know  nothing  about  philosophy 
you  were  sure  that  all  the  philosophies  of 
the  past  needed  to  be  drastically  revised 
and  reversed.  Science  was  a mighty  word, 
the  great  future  of  industry  loomed  vaguely 
but  magnificently  before  you,  and  any  ul- 
terior rebellion  against  it,  though  Ruskin 
might  prophesy  it,  was  put  aside  as  un- 
thinkable. Unthinkable  was  a favourite 
word  in  those  days.  Wealth  and  Morality 
dominated  the  scene  from  their  granite 
pedestals,  like  ponderous  Victorian  statues: 
in  the  shadow  of  those  beneficent  powers 
you  grew  up  miraculously  respectable  and 
genteel,  like  David  Copperfield  and  Oliver 
Twist.  Yet  your  surroundings  sloped 
sharply  down  from  the  demure  propriety 
of  home  and  of  the  schoolroom  (when  the 
teacher  was  looking)  to  a tipsy  back-alley 
world  of  waifs  and  ne’er-do-wells,  where 
the  women  (except  the  young  and  tender 
ones)  were  like  Mrs.  Gamp,  the  business 
men  like  Mr.  Micawber,  and  the  geniuses 
like  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  The  same  atmos- 
phere, even  more  concentrated  and  pungent, 
prevailed  in  the  old  Yankee  smoking-car. 
A villainous  but  most  necessary  stove  stood, 
red-hot,  in  a corner;  men  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, with  hats  on  the  back  of  their 
heads,  sat  chewing  and  smoking  and  play- 
ing' poker  with  a dirty  old  pack  of  cards. 
But  these  men  could  tell  good  stories,  other 
than  their  tiresome  funny  ones.  They  knew 
their  world  thoroughly,  and  some  of  them 
had  grand  principles  and  a grand  eloquence 
of  the  grand  old  republican  sort. 

For  me,  the  picturesqueness  of  this  old- 
fashioned  yet  so  recent  world  would  be  far 
enough.  It  would  supply  a second  series 
of  Dickens’  novels  not  needing  to  be 
written,  because  they  were  living.  Never- 
theless, this  picturesque  modern  history  has 
a moral,  which  I think  is  that  of  Dickens 
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also:  namely,  that  human  society  can  get 
on  very  well  without  greatness;  that  com- 
mon life  suffices,  not  indeed  for  greatness, 
but  for  love,  for  laughter,  for  contentment. 
I know  this  is  a hard  doctrine  to  preach  in 
Boston:  who,  there,  was  ever  content  to 
lead  a common  life  and  to  leave  greatness 
alone?  At  the  Latin  School  in  particular, 
with  our  Homer  and  Virgil,  if  we  had 
understood  them  in  their  moral  supremacy, 
how  could  we  have  abstained  from  follow- 
ing them  in  sublime  flights?  In  the  Hall  at 
the  top  of  those  Bedford  Street  stairs,  above 
the  little  red-carpeted  platform  on  which 
we  stood  for  Declamation,  a white  marble 
lady  with  a gracefully  curving  arm  perpet- 
ually offered  us  a wreath  of  yellow  im- 
mortelles. As  far  as  I now,  however,  she 
never  actually  placed  it  on  any  living  boy’s 
head.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong  in  imagin- 
ing that  she  was  offering  the  crown  to  ns. 
We  should  have  had  to  die  first.  Only  our 
names  would  have  received  it. 

There  were  also  in  the  universe  other 
ladies  not  made  of  marble.  Sometimes  a 
sweet  creature  would  ask  you  to  call.  With 
some  trepidation  you  walked  up  the  hand- 
some flight  of  brown  stone  steps  that  led  to 
the  abode  of  Elegance.  You  were  kept 
waiting  a long  time  for  that  imposing  door 
to  open.  The  first  time,  probably,  you 
hadn’t  dared  to  pull  the  door-bell  hard 
enough,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  wire. 
Within,  all  was  solemnity  and  hush:  thick 
carpets  drowned  your  footsteps.  Here  and 
there  a gas-jet,  turned  down  low,  marked 
the  long  distances,  or  dimly  revealed  the 
shining  surfaces  of  black-walnut  monu- 


mental furniture,  Chinese  vases,  and  gilded 
picture-frames.  The  tables  seemed  heavy 
and  fixed  like  sepulchres,  and  the  arm- 
chairs grew  in  their  places  like  separate 
oaks.  You  had  a terrible  feeling  that  you 
wrere  not  expected  and  not  wanted;  the 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  inmates, 
when  finally  one  or  two  appeared,  surprised 
and  reassured  you.  These  ladies  were 
gentle,  they  were  witty,  above  all  they  were 
kind;  yet  somehow  you  felt  that  you  had 
interrupted  their  nap,  that  they  had 
changed  clothes  and  smoothed  their  hair 
before  coming  down  to  receive  you.  More- 
over, you  were  sure  they  would  have  re- 
ceived anybody  else  with  the  same  sweet- 
ness and  the  same  civility.  No,  you  didn’t 
call  again. 

All  this  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
As  Nero  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it 
marble,  so  the  generation  now  passing  away 
found  Boston  an  old  Yankee  seaport,  spread 
out  quietly  over  two  or  three  hillsides, 
round  two  or  three  conspicuous  steeples  and 
the  State  House  dome:  all  plain  brick  or 
painted  brick  or  brick  faced  with  stone, 
still  interspersed  with  wooden  shanties  and 
vacant  lots,  among  which  the  tinkling  horse- 
car  would  jog  by  every  half-hour;  and  they 
have  left  Boston  — as  you  see  it  to-day. 
They  found,  or  they  founded  the  Register, 
an  amateurish  little  sheet  of  four  pages, 
full  of  would-be  jokes,  misprints,  and  boyish 
silliness;  and  they  left  it  this  serious,  ma- 
ture, many-sided,  informative,  illustrated 
literary  magazine  which  the  reader  holds 
admiringly  in  his  hand. 


Storm 

Robert  Weiner  ’56 


The  majestic  blue  turns  gray; 

Light  slowly  fades  to  dimness: 

A sudden  flash  in  the  bay, 

A crash  of  sound — 

Then  a drop,  a torrent 

From  a calm  with  limits  unbound  . . 

A storm. 
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I’ll  Be  Waiting 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


HE  sat  slumped  over  the  desk,  his  un- 
seeing eyes  damp  with  tears. 

“I  love  you;  I love  you,  Carol.” 

New  Year’s  Eve.  How  well  he  remem- 
bered that  night!  The  clouds  swirled 
about  the  moon  as  the  earth  was  asleep 
beneath  a blanket  of  snow  — the  first  fall 
of  the  year.  Just  back  from  a party,  they 
were  sitting  in  his  car.  Dressed  in  a 
green  gown  — a gown  that  accentuated  her 
brown  eyes  and  brown  hair  — she  was 
beautiful. 

He  had  known  her  only  a year.  As  a 
college  senior,  he  had  met  her  at  a party; 
but,  after  their  first  meeting,  he  was 
constantly  wih  her.  His  friends,  knowing 
that  he  had  previously  dated  very  little, 
began  to  tease  him  unmercifully;  but  noth- 
ing they  said  or  did  bothered  him;  in  fact, 
their  teasing  only  seemed  to  bring  them 
closer  together.  It  was  she  whom  he  had 
taken  to  the  Farewell  Prom.  It  was  she 
whom  he  had  brought  home  to  meet  his 
parents.  It  was  she  who  sat  in  the  audience 
when  he  was  awarded  his  degree.  It  was 
she  who  saw  him  return  from  New  York 
after  he  had  failed  to  establish  himself  as 
a writer. 

Fortunate  enough  to  find  a position  on 
a local  newspaper,  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  best  young  local  reporters.  Neverthe- 
less, he  wanted  to  be  a serious  writer.  Re- 


jection after  rejection  failed  to  smother 
this  desire.  Finally,  he  sold  a story;  he 
was  an  author.  If  only  he  could  sufficiently 
supplement  his  income  in  this  fashion,  they 
could  be  married.  Again,  however,  he 
began  to  receive  rejection  slips. 

Vacation.  After  hiring  a cabin  in  Maine, 
he  left  to  begin  a novel.  The  idea  had  been 
haunting  him  for  months.  He  requested 
and  received  an  extension  on  his  vacation. 
Summer  passed  into  autumn.  Part  One 
finished,  he  mailed  the  script  to  a publisher. 
Two  weeks  later  he  received  the  reply: 
“We  will  purchase  your  novel  on  the  follow- 
ing terms  . . .” 

He  had  seen  no  one  during  the  months  it 
had  taken  him  to  complete  the  first  section. 
Rarely  had  he  left  the  cabin,  and  then  only 
to  buy  food  and  a newspaper.  She  had 
visited  him  only  once.  On  this  occasion  she 
had  asked  him  to  return  to  the  paper;  but 
wishing  to  continue  to  work  on  his  novel,  he 
had  argued  vigorously  for  his  plan  and 
she  had  left  in  anger.  That  night  he  had 
gone  out  and  had  drunk  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  The  next  morning,  he 
vaguely  remembered  having  called  the 
paper  and  told  his  boss  that  he  was  quit- 
ting. 

With  nothing  to  do  now  but  finish  the 
novel,  he  completed  the  rough  copy  of  the 
second  part.  When  she  called  him  to 
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plead  with  him  to  return  to  the  city,  the 
answer  was  still  no. 

Winter.  It  had  blanketed  the  earth 
with  its  whiteness  by  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted the  novel. 

While  he  had  been  writing,  he  noticed 
nothing  about  him.  Now,  however,  he  sat 
down  at  the  desk,  lit  a cigarette,  and  picked 
up  a newspaper.  February.  Had  he  been 
away  that  long?  He  glanced  through  the 


pages.  Suddenly,  a picture  caught  his 
eye.  It  was  she.  He  read  the  printing 
beneath  the  picture. 

“Miss  Carol  Nelke  recently  became  the 
bride  of  . . .” 

He  automatically  continued  to  gaze  at 
the  page  before  him.  The  cigarette  slowly 
burnt  itself  out.  Outside  the  wind  howled 
through  the  naked  boughs. 


You  Wouldn’t  Like  It 

Robert  M.  Barnett  ’58 

(Any  resemblance  to  “As  You  Like  It” 
is  purely  intentional) 

All  the  ivorld’s  a bedlam, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
inmates : 

They  have  their  neuroses  and  psychoses 

And  one  man  in  his  time  has  many 
symptoms, 

His  progression  being  seven  stages.  At  first 
the  infant 

By  parents  pampered  as  an  only  son. 

And  then  a whining  boy  with  green  school 
bag 

And  darkly  mourning  face  as  Chauffeur 
drives  him 

To  a progressive  school  . . . And  then  the 
teen-ager, 

Who  speaks  a strange  tongue  only  cats  can 
dig. 

Later  a soldier  bearded  with  fuzz  like  a 
peach 

And  full  of  strange  oaths  because  he  was 
drafted. 

Then  comes  the  adult  with  business  worries 

And  ulcers,  complexes,  trembling  hands  and 
knees, 

Trying  hard  to  sooth  his  conscience. 

The  sixth  stage  sees  his  brain,  once  good, 
all  shot. 

The  seventh  is  second  childhood  and 
babbling  idiocy, 

Sans  eyes,  sans  ear,  sans  taste,  sans  trolley. 
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Hiatus 

Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’5G 


IT  HAS  been  cold  for  many  days  now.  We 
are  forced  to  stay  in  our  homes.  But  the 
cold  seeps  in  through  the  cracks  in  the 
walls  — an  icy,  bitter  cold.  It  is  summer; 
but,  yet,  it  is  cold  — cold  without  end. 
Summer  is  the  time  to  revel,  but  we  must 
stay  inside  . . . 

The  day  grows  warm!  We  can  now  go 
outside  and  revel.  But  wait;  a streak  of 
light  comes  from  the  North.  A great  cloud 
of  dust  — heading  toward  our  town.  What 
can  it  be?  It  is  coming  near;  we  shall  soon 
find  out. 

Barbarians!  They  are  going  to  sack 
our  town!  How  can  we  stop  them?  It  is 
too  late.  Our  society  has  grown  corrupt, 
and  our  men  have  grown  weak;  we  are 
defenseless. 

See  how  they  draw  closer  — thousands 


of  them ! They  are  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, and  unkempt:  we  are  intelligent  and 
handsome.  Why  should  we  be  conquered? 
Can  there  be  justice  in  our  defeat? 

They  approach  the  walls.  The  day 
grows  warm  for  the  first  time  in  months, 
but  we  can  no  longer  revel;  we  can  only 
huddle  together,  shiver,  and  weep  — yes, 
weep.  What  good  has  our  erudition  done 
us?  It  is  only  superficial.  We  have  grown 
corrupt  and  weak. 

The  barbarians  have  entered  through 
the  marble  archways  of  our  town.  They 
slaughter  all  and  despoil  our  beautiful 
city.  Look,  they  are  now  approaching  my 
house!  I cannot  move,  for  I too  have  been 
weakened.  I must  accept  my  inexorable 
fate  . . . 


Become  a M-illionaire  and  Loaf 

Herbert  Paul  Ginsburg  ’57 


FROM  my  experience  in  working  in  a 
bakery  last  summer  I have  accumu- 
lated a vast  amount  of  knowledge  highly 
pertinent  to  all  those  desiring  a position 
as  a baker’s  helper.  Several  highlights  of 
the  book  I have  written,  “Intimate  Moments 
in  the  Life  of  a Bagel,”  appear  in  the 
Register  for  the  first  time : 

If  offered  a position  in  one  of  the  better 
bakeries  (i.e.,  those  with  ovens),  don’t 
take  it.  — The  position  or  the  bakery  are 
not  worth  your  while;  go  into  something 
more  lucrative,  like  selling  Happy  Chanuka 
cards  in  South  Boston. 

If  you  are  of  unsound  mind  and  do  ac- 
cept the  position,  you  will  soon  be  of  un- 
sound body.  You  will  find  that  work  in 
the  bakery  does  not  mean  eating  goodies 
to  your  heart’s  content,  but  unpleasantly 
connotes  manual  labor.  Your  taskmaster 
is  a man  known  as  the  Boss.  He  is  without 
exception  a jovial,  fat  fellow  who  takes 
delight  in  stepping  on  ants,  bugs,  fleas,  and 
little  children.  The  surest  way  to  find  favor 
in  his  eyes  is  to  work  “for  free.”  You  may 


draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  labor- 
management  relations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  I have 
learned  during  my  entire  stay  in  the  bakery 
business  is  not  to  eat  the  food  made  in 
bakeries,  especially  because  it  is  made  in 
bakeries  and  not  in  sanitary  kitchens.  You 
will  have  the  opportunity,  however,  to 
remedy  the  sanitation  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  your  first  responsibility 
every  day.  All  you  must  do  is  rid  the 
bakery  of  all  pastry-loving  mice,  dirt,  cats, 
fleas,  and  assorted  people.  This  operation 
may  be  performed  in  several  ways.  The 
least  common  is  sweeping  and  washing  the 
floors  and  walls  and  otherwise  cleaning  the 
bakery.  This  work  is  done  only  by  de- 
generates who  are  a threat  to  all  respect- 
able baker’s  helpers.  I would,  of  course, 
never  stoop  so  low.  The  common  method, 
which  I heartily  endorse,  is  to  burn  down 
the  bakery. 

After  sanitation  time,  comes  filling-up- 
the-flour-and-sugar-barrels  time.  One  fact 
you  must  learn  about  the  100-pound  bags 
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of  flour  and  sugar  used  for  this  purpose: 
they  are  heavy.  To  avoid  straining  your- 
self, you  should  cut  the  bag  into  four 
equal  25-pound  slices.  The  process  of  lift- 
ing 100  pounds  of  flour  or  sugar  is  thereby 
greatly  facilitated.  Some  flour  may  spill, 
but  do  not  worry;  sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

After  filling-up-the-flour-and-sugar-bar- 
rel  time  comes  “general  problems”  time.  It 
consists  mainly  of  trying  to  find  a rug  to 
sweep  the  flour  under. 

Next  is  washing-the-pans  time.  It  is  the 
crudest  torture  that  the  Boss  will  try  to 
perpetrate  upon  you.  You  will  discover 
that  after  three  or  four  days  of  this  ordeal 
you  will  have  — oh,  horrible  words  — dish- 


pan  hands!  I need  say  no  more,  but  I will. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  hire  the  boss  to  take 
your  place.  This  procedure,  however,  is  not 
generally  approved  in  the  highest  economic 
circles. 

Next  comes  help-the-boss  time.  Your 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  Team  will  be 
contributed  by  putting  blueberries  in  blue- 
berry muffins;  removing  blueberries  from 
blackberry  muffins;  burning  the  pastry; 
and,  finally,  burning  the  Boss. 

Now  you  are  through;  you  may  go  home 
and  dream  sweet  dreams.  Remember, 
though,  your  problems  may  all  be  solved  by 
the  utterance  of  but  two  words:  I quit. 


What  Goes  Up 

Joseph  Peter  Longo  ’56 


JOHN  Eiler  read  the  telepaper  slowly  as 
he  greedily  devoured  his  breakfast, 
r'or  a moment,  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
believing  what  flashed  before  his  eyes;  but 
when  he  thought  of  what  had  gone  before, 
he  hastily  laughed  that  short,  cynical 
laugh  which  signified  both  scorn  and  im- 
patience. He  was  typical  of  the  age  — the 
age  of  “peace”  — 2576  a.  d. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Johnnie?”  asked  his 
wife,  Isabel,  as  she  opened  the  dining- 
room window  and  looked  outside.  “Did  I 
miss  something  on  the  telepaper?” 

“You  missed  a good  laugh,  Izzy,”  returned 
John.  “Those  crazy  scientists  are  predict- 
ing a mutilated  human  race  if  the  wmrld 
powers  continue  to  experiment  with  new 
bombs.  Seems  Socialized  Africa  has  ex- 
ploded two  more  liquid  cobalt  bombs  in  the 
Antarctic  Circle;  England,  Russia  and  the 
Reunited  States  plan  to  follow  suit  with 
similar  tests.” 

“But  haven’t  the  scientists  been  predict- 
ing that  all  along?”  inquired  Isabel.  Gaz- 
ing out  the  window,  she  noticed  the  somber 
puffs  of  grey  gathering  low  in  the  sky. 
Looked  like  rain. 

“That’s  right.  Oh,  you  know  the  routine 
. . . ‘Professor  Know-it-all  from  Yea  Yea 
Institute  warns  that  all  life  on  earth  faces 
inevitable  transformation  due  to  radiation 
released  by  experimental  bombs  . . . etc.  . . . 
etc.  . . .’  Only  this  morning’s  maestro  has  a 


new  twist,  Izzy.  He  says  that  the  radioac- 
tive dust  and  contaminated  material  has 
been  rising  for  centuries  into  the  strato- 
sphere, where  it  gradually  collects  in  clouds. 
Well,  what  goes  up  . . . Anyway,  it’s  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  enough  clouds  have 
been  formed  to  cause  a radioactive  cloud- 
burst. Then  presto-changeo,  everybody  is  a 
horrible  mutation.  Nice,  eh?” 

“Really,  Johnnie,  I should  think  you 
would  be  more  serious  about  those  liquid 
cobalt  bombs.  I hear  they  make  the  fission- 
fusion-fission  and  the  integrated  reaction 
bombs  child’s  play.”  Isabel  didn’t  like  the 
weather  at  all ; the  forecast  had  said  sunny 
and  mild. 

“That’s  the  beauty  of  it,  Izzy.  The  new 
L.C.  bomb  is  so  powerful  that  it  insures  a 
stalemate  for  centuries  to  come  . . . perhaps 
forever.  Why,  war  is  an  impossibility 
under  these  conditions.  Russia,  England, 
Socialized  Africa,  and  the  Re-united  States 
can’t  possibly  start  a war  without  im- 
mediate retaliation.  So  what’s  there  to 
fear  if  their  top  brass  and  our  big  shots 
like  to  blow  off  some  fireworks  once  in  a 
while?  Reminds  the  world  to  stay  in  line, 
that’s  all.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,  darling;  but  I think 
we’re  still  suffering  many  of  the  evils  of 
war  — hate,  jealousy,  distrust,  indecision, 
fear.  ‘Cold  War’  they  used  to  call  it  back 
in  the  twentieth  century  when  all  this  was 
started.” 
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“Perhaps  you  have  something  there,  Izzy; 
but  don’t  forget  that  we  have  been  spared 
at  least  the  ravages  of  an  out-and-out  war. 
As  for  this  mutation  stuff  ...  no  originality 
. . . That  theory  dates  back  to  the  pre- 
civilization days  of  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
There  have  always  been  prophets  of  doom 
trying  to  hinder  progress.  Imagine  pre- 
dicting inevitable  destruction  from  the  very 
bombs  which  have  been  responsible  for  our 
peace!  Say,  I’d  better  be  getting  to  work, 
or  I’ll  be  late.” 

“Don’t  forget  to  ask  Mr.  Statin  for  that 
raise,  honey,”  reminded  Isabel.  Strange 


how  she  felt  as  she  looked  at  the  depressing 
sky.  “Hurry  home;  it’s  going  to  be  dull 
today.” 

“See  you  tonight,  doll,”  called  John  Eiler, 
citizen  of  the  world  in  2576  a.d.  And  with 
that  he  jumped  from  the  couch  table,  landed 
silently  on  his  four  paws,  wagged  his  tail, 
smiled  through  three  of  his  five  mouths, 
adjusted  his  eye  for  morning  lighting  condi- 
tions, and  trotted  proudly  out  into  his 
“peaceful”  world  made  safe  by  deadly 
bombs  that  had  never  harmed  anybody. 

What  had  gone  up  had  . . . come  down! 


Exile 


Steven  Bell  ’56 


•*TT  I,  there!”  A solitary  figure  crossed 

il  the  wind-swept  porch  and  stood 
facing  the  old  man. 

“Hello  . . . Can  you  tell  me  what  town 
this  is?” 

“You’re  in  Lovelock,  Mister — Lovelock, 
Nevada.  You  been  travelling  long?” 

The  old  man  took  out  a red  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  sweating  brow.  The  sun  had 
already  gone  down,  but  the  desert  was  still 
hot. 

“Here  for  a visit  or  something?” 

“No,  just  passing  through  ...  Do  you 
know  where  I can  find  a bus  for  Reno?” 

“Well,  this  here’s  the  bus  stop;  but  there 
won’t  be  another  bus  for  ten  minutes  or 
more.  Come  on,  sit  down  and  talk  a while. 
An  old  man  like  me  doesn’t  run  into  many 
strangers.  Where  you  coming  from?” 

The  stranger  unzipped  his  jacket,  pulled 
up  an  old  rickety  chair,  and  sat  down. 

“I’m  from  Tuscarora.  Now,  I guess  you 
could  say  I was  from  Tuscarora.” 

“Where  you  headed  for?” 

“I  really  don’t  know.  It  seems  as  if  I’ve 
teen  travelling  all  my  life.” 

There  was  a pause.  The  stranger  looked 
over  at  the  desert,  stretching  out  before  the 
low  run-down  building.  Streaks  of  deep 
red  light  could  just  be  seen  over  the  hori- 
zon. It  was  evening.  The  desert  was 
settling  down.  The  stranger  looked  over 
to  the  old  man  again. 

“I  was  married.  The  prettiest  girl  you 
ever  saw.  We  were  happy.  About  as 
happy  as  I’ve  ever  been  in  my  whole  life 
. . . Everything  was  going  perfect.  We 


had  it  all  figured  out.  In  two  years,  we’d 
have  enough  to  buy  our  own  home  . . . Then, 
she  was  going  to  have  a baby,  and  all  our 
plans  were  ruined  . . . Last  week,  she  died, 
in  child-birth.  Now,  I’m  moving  on.  Noth- 
ing to  keep  me  anywhere,  now;  so  I’m 
moving  on.”  The  weather-beaten  face  re- 
mained unchanged. 

A sound  of  brakes  was  heard  as  a silver- 
and-blue  bus  pulled  up  beside  the  porch. 

“Well,  s’long.  And  good  luck.” 

“Thanks.  Thanks  a lot.” 

The  bus  roared  into  the  darkness.  The 
old  man  took  out  his  red  handkerchief  and 
mopped  his  brow.  It’s  hot  on  the  desert  at 
night. 
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The  Forgotten 

Henry  Romberg  ’57 


AN  aura  of  gloom  slowly  settled  about 
that  far-away  place  which  some  call 
Vahalla;  others,  Mt.  Olympus;  and  still 
others,  “Never-Never  Land.”  This  was, 
it  seems,  the  last  day  of  the  gods.  An  old 
saying,  a very  ancient  saying,  states:  “A 
man  shall  live  on,  even  after  death,  as  long 
as  his  name  shall  be  remembered  by  fu- 
ture generations.” 

Zeus  bravely  raised  his  head  and  spoke 
forth  what  the  others  had  been  afraid  to 
say:  “All  is  lost  . . . gone;  we  have  been 
forsaken.  Our  children  have  forgotten.” 

A glistening  tear  fell  from  the  eye  of 
Hera,  queen  to  Zeus  . . . She  sat  amidst  a 
grove  of  now  faded  trees,  remembering  the 
happy  days  of  her  youth.  As  a wave  of 
nostalgic  emotion  overcame  her,  another 
tear  fell  . . . and  another. 


Hermes,  who  now  was  also  old  and  gray 
and  realized  the  imminence  of  his  fate, 
slowly  put  aside  his  silver-winged  sandals. 
Never  again  would  he  help  man.  A fleet- 
ing vision  of  ships  and  of  warriors  vanished 
as  quickly  as  it  came.  He  prepared  himself 
for  that  sleep  to  which  even  the  gods  — 
forsaken  and  forgotten  — must  succumb. 

Zeus  spoke  again:  his  voice,  which  once 
had  caused  the  heavens  to  vibrate,  was  now 
but  a whisper:  “We  must  leave  now.  Per- 
haps another  day  in  another  era  . . . We 
are  not  wanted  here;  why,  our  children 
cannot  even  write  our  name.”  Zeus,  the 
destroyer,  the  savior,  lowered  his  head  for 
the  last  time. 

And  the  gods,  one  by  one,  disappeared: 
Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes,  Athena,  Artemis. 


Dementia 

S.  H.  Zola  ’56 


A round  of  whist,  played 
At  the  Rock  of  Eternity; 

Blank  cards  float  through  sterile  emptiness, 

Disturbed  by  the  winds  of  space, 

Moist  with  the  rains  of  time. 

A sack  of  wild  oats,  spilled 
From  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower; 

Fat  grains  whirl  through  the  restless  air, 

Carried  by  cool  earth-breezes 
Down  to  the  fruitful  soil. 

A scimitar  blade,  rusting 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea; 

Flakes  of  metal  sift  along  the  putrid  slime, 
Borne  along  with  salty  currents, 
Disappearing  slowly,  atom  by  atom. 
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For  Gold  and  For  Country 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick  ’56 


44  \ LLEZ-VOUS-EN”  blasted  through 
the  room  with  its  shrill  notes.  It 
didn’t  seem  to  matter  that  it  came  from  a 
cheap,  second-hand  radio.  By  the  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  and  enchantment  on  Roland 
Voler’s  face,  he  didn’t  seem  to  care,  either. 
“Beautiful  music,  isn’t  it?”  he  murmured 
to  himself. 

Roland  was  seated  alone  on  a wornout 
chair,  listening  to  the  music.  Perhaps  fifty, 
he  had  in  his  gray  eyes  a dreaminess  and 
resignation.  His  countenance  could  tell 
much  more  of  the  hard,  unfortunate  years 
in  his  past;  but  he  didn’t  think  of  them. 
Here  with  his  music  he  could  forget  all  . . . 
He  could  forget  that  he  had  once  been  a 
thief. 

Some  incidents,  however,  even  his  music 
could  not  make  him  forget  — the  memory 
of  years  in  prison  without  news  or  friends 
. . . Then,  suddenly,  he  had  heard  of  the 
war:  France  was  to  join  England  against 
Germany.  How  his  heart  pounded;  for,  no 
matter  what  else  Roland  was,  he  had  a 
love  for  his  country.  He  wanted  to  help 
her  ...  to  die  for  her  . . . 

“What!  A filthy  rat  like  you  help  France? 
Crawl  back  into  your  cell,  you  crook!  We 
don’t  need  men  the  likes  of  you.” 

He  never  forgot  those  harsh  words  of 
the  warden,  even  on  the  day  the  authorities 
finally  let  him  out.  For  him  there  was  no 
hope  or  thankfulness  on  that  day.  The  war 
was  over;  Roland  had  served  his  time  . . . 
in  jail.  Now  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do;  nowhere  to  go. 

And  what  of  this  new  war  that  had  just 
started  . . . the  one  they  called  the  “Second 
World  War?”  Alas,  Roland  Voler  was 
told  he  was  too  old  to  fight;  and,  besides, 
they  didn’t  “need  men  the  likes  of  you!” 

A rap  on  the  door  started  him  from  his 
music.  He  got  up  and  looked  out.  Before 
him  stood  a tall,  dark  soldier.  A snarl  of 
haughtiness  was  in  his  deep  voice  as  the 
soldier  spoke:  “Bonjour,  monsieur.  My 
name  is  Pierre  Parmis.  As  I’m  on  a special 
mission  for  France,  I’m  sure  you  would  not 
mind  giving  food  and  rest  to  a valiant 
soldier,” 


Roland  could  hardly  conceal  his  joy. 
Here  was  a live  soldier  on  an  important 
mission  asking  HIM,  Roland  Voler,  for  help. 
Wouldn’t  that  warden  be  surprised! 

“Won’t  you  sit  down,  sir?”  Roland  began 
eagerly.  “Pm  at  your  service.”  Thus  the 
old  thief  accommodated  his  guest.  Food, 
music  — it  wasn’t  much,  but  it  was  all 
that  Roland’s  meager  savings  could  supply. 

“This  way  to  your  room,  sir;  I insist  that 
you  have  my  bed.  I don’t  mind.”  Night 
came  on,  and  the  soldier  was  snoring  deeply. 
Roland  was  to  wake  him  at  seven  o’clock 
sharp. 

The  thief  turned  off  his  cherished  radio 
and  went  toward  his  room.  “A  mission. 
What  kind,  I wonder?  It  must  be  im- 
portant. Monsieur  Parmis  is  asleep. 
Wonder  if  his  instructions  are  on  him?  . . .” 
Nothing  could  restrain  Roland  from  peek- 
ing at  his  illustrious  guest.  “Wonder  if  the 
papers  are  in  this  pocket?  . . . Softly!  Don’t 
want  to  wake  him.”  Suddenly  his  hand 
touched  something  cold.  A tingling  sensa- 
tion went  through  his  body.  Trembling, 
he  drew  out  a little  golden  case.  “There, 
there  — look  at  the  jewels.  Diamonds, 
sapphires!”  He  had  never  seen  such  trea- 
sure before  . . . “No,  I musn’t  examine  it 
any  closer.  It’s  his  . . . But  surely  just  to 
look  once?  . . . Roland,  you’re  not  a thief 
any  more.  Put  it  back  . . . Why  should  he 
need  it?  I need  it  so  much  more  than  he 
. . . Don’t  do  it,  you  fool!  . . . How  beauti- 
ful! How  very  beautiful!  . . .” 

* * * * 

The  sun  shone  bright  the  next  morning. 
The  soldier  had  departed  at  7:20.  Roland 
was  lying  on  his  bed.  Great  tears  were  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  and  his  hands  were 
clenched.  He  was  rebuking  himself  mourn- 
fully! “Ruined!  A chance  to  do  something 
decent;  to  give  service  to  my  country. 
Ruined!  And  why?  Because  I’m  no  good. 
Because  I’m  still  a no-good  thief!” 

In  a fit  of  rage  he  smashed  the  case 
against  the  floor.  The  cover  opened;  a 
little  paper  fell  out.  There  was  writing 
on  it.  . . , 

“Flash!  The  Police  report  the  capture 
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of  a spy  bearing  the  name  of  Pierre  Parmis. 
He  has  confessed  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
a special  message  to  a foreign  power;  but 
there  is  still  no  trace  of  this  message.  If 
it  got  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  it  could  spell 


danger  to  the  Republic.” 

Roland  was  however  not  listening  to  the 
news  on  the  radio  broadcast:  He  was  en- 
joying his  favorite  songs,  once  more  lost 
in  his  dreams. 


Reflections  of  a Workingman 

Richard  I.  Weiner  ’56 


IN  every  elementary  course  of  American 
history,  I have  been  told  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  emancipated  the  slaves.  Last  sum- 
mer I began  to  doubt  the  statement.  This 
skepticism  may  sound  unpatriotic;  but  my 
doubts  are  genuine,  for  I was  a “slave.” 

Last  spring  I was  hired  to  work  as  a 
kitchen-boy  at  a “co-ed”  summer  camp. 
Although  the  salary  was  only  one  hundred 
twenty-five  dollars,  I was  happy  — thinking 
that  the  work  would  be  easy,  time  for 
reading  abundant,  and  girls  plentiful.  In 
July  came  the  great  disillusionment.  The 
girls  were  plentiful,  it  is  true;  but  who 
had  time  for  them?  When  I was  not  work- 
ing, I was,  to  avoid  exhaustion,  sleeping. 

Working  in  the  kitchen  were  five  boys 
with  as  many  bosses.  Starting  from  the 
bottom  up,  our  overseers  were  (a)  one  of 
our  own  number,  who  was  elected  Chief 
Scullion;  (b)  the  camp  dietitian;  (c)  the 
two  cooks;  and  (d)  heading  them  all,  the 
camp  director,  a man  determined  to  have 
healthy  campers,  even  if  he  had  to  make 
his  slaves  sick.  His  methods  consisted  of 
waking  us  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  to  wash 
all  the  dishes  if,  during  his  nightly  inspec- 
tion, he  found  grease  on  one  of  them. 

You  might  think  that  all  a kitchen-boy 
has  to  do  is  wash  dishes,  but  you  would  be 
badly  mistaken.  Besides  washing  dishes 
and  scouring  pots,  we  enjoyed  the  delights 
of  cleansing  garbage  barrels  every  other 
day;  washing  and  oiling  the  huge  mess-hall 
floor  once  a week;  washing  milk  cans; 
peeling  potatoes;  and  doing  every  odd  job 
that  needed  doing. 

As  every  one  but  me  disliked  peeling 
potatoes,  I was  unanimously  elected  to  this 
task,  The  “spud  locker,”  as  the  potato- 


room  was  known,  was  my  only  retreat. 
While  the  other  boys  argued  about  the 
cleanliness  of  this  dish  or  that  and  shredded 
their  fingers  with  scouring  pads,  I sat  in 
the  two-by-four  cubicle  — occupied  with  my 
thoughts  — and  peeled  potatoes.  Thus  I 
spent  many  hours  away  from  the  ulcer- 
breeding excitement  outside.  One  memor- 
able day  I peeled  an  unofficial  world’s 
record  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
in  five  hours. 

I became  notoriously  identified  as  “Richie 
who  goes  to  bed  early.”  While  other  boys 
and  counselors  played  basketball  in  the 
Recreation  Hall  or  “kibitzed”  in  the  Coun- 
selors’ Lounge  (after  the  campers  were,  of 
course,  asleep),  I was  curled  up  in  bed, 
storing  energy  for  the  long  hard  day 
ahead. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  season,  after  we 
had  said  our  last  good-byes  to  the  depart- 
ing campers,  we  five  laborers  cleaned  the 
kitchen  for  the  last  time.  We  worked  from 
two-thirty  that  afternoon  until  eleven- 
thirty  at  night  and  then  from  seven  to  two 
the  next  day.  This  marathon  proved  the 
undoing  of  even  the  hardiest  of  us;  for,  as 
we  rode  home  to  Boston  by  car,  each  one 
slumped  in  his  seat  and  remained  thus 
until  the  fragrance  of  Chelsea-by-the-Sea 
awoke  him. 

Today,  all  that  remains  of  those  two 
months  of  voluntary  servitude  are  four 
scars  and  some  harsh  memories.  I believe 
I shall  just  “chalk  up  that  season”  to  ex- 
perience and  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  I now  have  personal  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  Lord’s  statement  to  Adam:  “And 
thou  shalt  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow.” 
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Peace 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


• • T ADIES  and  gentleman  of  our  view- 

I j ing  audience,  you  are  about  to  wit- 
ness the  greatest  achievement  of  mankind  to 
date  — the  beginning  of  a new  era.  This 
broadcast  is  coming  directly  from  the 
Army  Ordnance  White  Sands  Proving 
Ground,  New  Mexico,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense. 
You  will  be  on  the  spot  as  history  is  being 
made.  And  now,  we  switch  to  Block  One 
and  Don  James.” 

“Thanks,  Tom  . . .” 

“Testing,  testing  . . . One,  two,  three, 
four.  Sound  clear  . . . Hello;  now  in  Yellow 
Alert.  Repeat.  Now  in  Yellow  Alert.  All 
unauthorized  persons  please  seek  cover. 
Now  in  Yellow  Alert.” 

“And  as  our  cameras  move  back  you  can 
see  the  ship  itself  . . 

“Yes,  sir.  At  1100  hours  we  sound  the 
Red  Alert.  All  of  the  reporters  are  under 
cover  now,  sir.  Good  luck,  sir.” 

“Well,  men,  this  is  it.  I don’t  need  to 
say  anything  else.  You  know  what  you’re 
expected  to  do.  Good  luck.” 

“From  the  shelter,  I can  see  the  re- 
maining mechanics  leaving  the  ship.” 

“Red  Alert  now  in  effect  . . . Red  Alert 
. . . Seek  shelter  immediately.  Red  Alert 
. . . Seek  shelter  immediately.” 

“Fifteen  minutes  to  firing.  Fifteen  min- 
utes to  firing.” 

“You  are  about  to  witness  the  launching 
of  the  first  ship  to  carry  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  space  station.  The 
sounds  you  hear  from  now  on  are  occur- 
ring at  the  time  you  hear  them.” 

“Ten  minutes  to  firing  . . . Ten  minutes 
to  firing  . . . Will  the  servicing  mechanic 
in  Shelter  Six  report  to  Shelter  Five,  im- 
mediately?” 

“Good;  you’re  here.  The  gear  is  broken 
in  this  shutter,  and  we  can’t  close  it,  Do 


you  think  you  can  fix  it?” 

“It’s  finished,  sir.” 

“Five,  four,  three,  two,  one  . . . Fire!” 

“We  now  present  an  interlude  of  recorded 
music.” 

“Please  remain  in  your  shelters.  Do 
not  attempt  to  assist  in  any  rescue  work. 
Will  General  Carlton  report  to  Command 
Center?  Stay  in  your  shelters  . . . Rescue 
apparatus  will  do  everything  necessary!” 

“But,  Father,  why  did  you  do  it  to  them? 
They  were  seeking  peace.  They  would 
have  found  it  if  you  had  left  them  alone.” 

“My  Son,  you  forget  that  I know  them. 
Now  they  must  seek  peace  through  mutual 
co-operation  and  not  through  suppression 
of  the  enemy.” 

“I  see,  Father.  But  why  do  you  roll 
another  ball  of  clay?” 

“My  Son,  some  day  I hope  to  create  a 
race  that  will  not  need  to  seek  peace;  a 
race  that  will  have  it  from  its  birth.  Only 
then  shall  my  work  be  done,” 
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Alumni  Profile  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Richard  Titlebaum  ’56 


IN  a short  biographical  sketch  such  as 
this  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
author  to  write  about  every  facet  of  a 
man’s  life.  I have,  therefore,  taken  the 
privilege  of  stressing  only  one  side  of  Mr. 
Higginson’s  multitudinous  activities  — his 
interest  in  music,  leaving  out  other  facts 
which  might  prove  tedious  to  the  reader. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson,  scion  of  a wealthy 
and  intellectual  family,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  on  the  eighteenth  of  November, 
1834.  In  his  fourth  year,  the  family  moved 
to  Boston,  as  his  father,  who  had  been  in 
business  as  a small  commission  merchant, 
failed  in  the  great  panic  of  1837. 

Henry  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1846. 
At  that  time  the  school  occupied  an  ugly 
brick  building  on  Bedford  Street.  The 
street  was  noisy  there  was  no  playground, 
the  stairs  were  dark,  and  the  ventilation 
was  wretched.  To  make  matters  worse  for 
Henry,  he  had  an  acute  disease  of  the  eye. 
In  the  prescribed  course  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  Henry  did  not  distinguish 
himself.  His  impression  of  the  school  was 
far  from  pleasant.  Years  later,  he 
describes  his  experiences:  “When  I think 
of  my  own  days  at  the  Latin  School  — five 
years  of  time  — and  that  nobody  ever 
taught  me  anything,  the  boys  being  allowed 
to  learn  their  lessons  or  not,  as  they  chose, 
and  being  punished  accordingly;  when  I 
think  of  the  waste  of  time  and  what  I 
might  have  learned  if  I had  been  taught, 
I do  not  feel  pleasant!” 

When  Harvard  College  had  proved  too 
strenuous  for  Henry’s  eyes,  his  family  sent 
him  to  Europe.  Once  in  Europe,  he  de- 
veloped a passionate  interest  in  music.  In 
letters  home  he  wrote:  “Music,  music, 
what  would  I do  without  it?  It  is  my 
mistress,  my  life,  my  inner  world  . . . For 
amusements  I want  no  money  except  for 
music.”  Right  then  and  there,  in  a youth- 
ful fervor,  he  resolved  to  give  to  Boston 
an  orchestra  that  would  outshine  all  others 
in  the  wmrld.  How  little  did  he  know  he 
would  succeed. 

While  touring  the  concert  halls  of  Ger- 


many and  Austria,  he  fell  under  the  spell  of 
the  Romantic  Movement  — led  at  that  time 
by  Verdi,  Liszt,  and  Wagner.  A reader 
of  Mr.  Higginson’s  European  diaries  can 
easily  see  that  in  his  travels  he  developed 
a catholicity  of  taste  and  a musical  dis- 
crimination remarkable  for  a lad  of 
eighteen.  Wishing  to  be  a musician,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  for  two 
and  a half  years,  learning  something  of 
music,  something  of  musicians  and  one 
other  thing  — that  he  had  no  talent. 

After  Henry  had  tried  his  luck  at  various 
business  ventures,  he  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Northern  armies  during  the  Civil 
War.  Once  discharged,  Henry — now  Major 
Higginson — married  and  started  his  career 
as  a State  Street  banker.  The  idea  of 
founding  an  ochestra,  which  had  been 
agitating  his  mind  since  his  Vienna  days, 
now  began  to  blossom.  After  consulting 
with  some  European  friends,  he  laid  plans 
for  founding  the  ochestra  and,  at  the  end 
of  two  very  good  years  of  business,  began 
concerts  in  the  fall  of  1881.  During  his 
thirty-odd  years  as  financier  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Higginson 
adopted  a sort  of  laissez-faire  attitude, 
leaving  the  supervision  of  the  orchestra 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ductors. Now  in  its  seventy-fifth  year, 
the  orchestra  has  achieved  a prominence 
equalled  by  only  three  or  four  other  musical 
organizations  in  the  world.  From  London 
to  Milan,  from  Vienna  to  Amsterdam,  no 
orchestra  in  America  evokes  more  admira- 
tion than  the  Boston  Symphony. 

As  Mr.  Higginson  grew  older  and  found 
all  the  established  customs  of  his  youth 
slipping  away,  he  found  comfort  in  the 
conservatism  and  Puritanism  in  which  he 
was  rooted.  “Music,  too,”  wrote  Mrs. 
Higginson  once,  “continued  to  be  what  it 
had  always  been  from  his  youth  up  — a 
passion  . . . He  liked  to  sit  down  at  the 
piano  and  play  snatches  of  songs  — often 
his  own  compositions  — , of  symphonies,  or 
any  favorite  pieces  . . . His  musical  taste 
was  always  inclined  toward  Beethoven.” 
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He  had  become  a Boston  institution. 
Newspapers  liked  to  interview  him.  The 
curiosity  of  the  American  public  about 
any  rich  man  is  always  insatiable,  and 
Major  Higgins  usually  found  something 
picturesque  or  forcible  to  say  to  a reporter. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Higginson  had  donated 
Soldiers  Field  to  Harvard,  William  James 
described  him  as  follows:  “I  was  struck  by 
Henry  Higginson’s  high  level  of  mental 
tension,  which  made  him  talk  incessantly 
and  passionately  about  one  subject  after 
another,  never  running  dry,  and  reminding 
me  more  of  myself  when  I was  twenty.”  His 
personality  was  vigorous,  his  humor  sharp, 
his  honesty  impeccable,  and  his  benevolence 
worthy  of  emulation.  He  numbered  among 
his  friends  those  men  who  during  his  life- 
time helped  mould  the  character  of  this 
nation:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Adams, 
Charles  William  Eliot,  Elihu  Root,  Henry 


James,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  many 
others. 

Above  his  business,  though, — above  al- 
most everything  else,  in  fact — he  helped  his 
orchestra.  The  Boston  Symphony  sprang 
from  the  love  of  his  youth  and  became  the 
faith  and  sustenance  of  his  life.  The 
orchestra  was  his  yacht,  his  racing  stable, 
his  library,  and  his  art  gallery.  It  took 
the  place  of  what  these  things  meant  to 
other  men  of  wealth  with  other  tastes.  He 
lavished  upon  it  over  a million  dollars  and 
built  it  into  — to  quote  a recent  article  in 
a national  magazine  — “one  of  the  very 
greatest  instruments  of  artistic  utterance 
ever  developed  by  any  civilization  on  earth.” 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  well  deserved  the  title 
of  “Boston’s  First  Citizen;”  and  when  he 
died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  he  was  able 
to  say  like  Victor  Hugo:  “J’ai  fait  ce  que 
j’ai  pu;  j’ai  servi." 


Forever 

Robert  Louis  Caulfield  ’56 

Unmelting  chips  of  ice, 

Eternal  diamonds  against  Night’s  black 
velvet  . . . 

Unclosing  eyes, 

Unfailing  lights, 

Falling  down  on  me, 

How  got  you  your  permanence? 

O single  star:  Forever’s  dot. 

Why  will  you  live 
While  I’ll  live  not? 

How  got  you  your  permanence? 

Scorching  sands:  desert  gold, 

Forever  young, 

Always  old, 

How  got  you  your  permanence? 

Single  grain  of  sand, 

Infinitesimal  thing, 

You’ll  cover  me 
And  mine 
At  life’s  ending. 

How  got  you  your  permanence? 

But  tell  me  not, 

Star  in  the  sky 
And  grain  of  sand; 

Please  let  me  die  . . . for  I need  Death. 
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Our  Lords  and  Masters 


Mr.  Albert  Joseph  Van  Steenbergen 

Previously  taught  German,  Latin,  French;  now 
teaches  German  in  Room  311  . . . Head  of  the 
German  Department  for  five  years  . . . Came  to 
B.L.S.  in  1928  . . . Born  in  Brussels,  Belgium; 
now  resides  in  Newton  . . . Degrees:  A.M.,  Ed.M. 
(B.U.)  . . . Previously  taught  at  the  Turnout  High 
School,  Belgium  . . . Married,  three  children,  2 
boys,  1 girl  . . . Hobbies:  Chess  — in  charge  of  chess 
club  . . . Comments:  “Nicht  fortschrelten  heisst 
zuruck  f/ehen.” 


Mr.  Julius  Gerstein  Finn 

Teaches  English  in  Room  130  . . . Came  to  B.L.S. 
in  1929  . . . Resides  in  Brookline  . . . Degrees: 
A.M.,  B.S.  (Tufts,  Harvard,  Columbia)  . . . Mar- 
ried: one  child,  a toy  . . . Comments:  none  . . . 
Hobbies:  Music,  Art. 


Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  Nemzoff 

Teaches  history  in  214  . . . Born  in  Boston  . . . 
Now  resides  in  Brookline  . . . Married:  two  girls 
. . . Education:  Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  courses 
at  University  of  Southern  California  . . . Formerly 
taught  at  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  . . . 
Hobbies:  traveling,  reading  . . . Advice:  “Give  the 
school  your  best.” 
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Hockey 


Latin  Romps  in  Opener 

December  30,  1955 


In  the  season’s  opener  at  the  Boston 
Arena,  Latin  beat  Dorchester  in  a one-sided 
from  the  opening  face-off  when  “Duke” 
game.  The  Latin  pucksters  dominated 
Snider  lit  the  lamp  with  a 10-foot  slab  shot 
after  being  set  up  by  Jim  McLaughlin  and 
George  Grant  at  2:30  of  the  first  period. 
Later  in  the  same  period,  the  second  line 
again  passed  through  the  defenses;  and 
at  7:04  Jim  McLaughlin  scored  after  a 
perfect  pass  from  the  Purple’s  rushing 
defenseman,  Frank  Crosson. 

Again  in  the  second  period,  Latin  com- 
pletely controlled  the  puck.  Breaking 
quickly,  Bob  Cohen  sped  into  the  offensive 
zone,  skirted  the  Dorchester  defensemen, 
and  blasted  a hard  shot  past  the  Dorchester 
goalie.  Twenty  seconds  later,  Dooley  of 
Dorchester  picked  up  a loose  puck  in  center 


ice;  and  despite  Frank  Crosson’s  attempt  to 
ride  him  into  the  boards,  he  pushed  a hard 
shot  into  the  upper  corner  past  goalie  Bob 
McCool  for  Dorchester’s  lone  tally  of  the 
day.  The  Purple  quickly  retaliated  when 
Walt  McSwiney  picked  up  his  own  rebound 
and  blasted  the  puck  into  the  opposite 
corner. 

In  a penalty-ridden  third  period,  neither 
team  was  able  to  score.  Thus,  the  game 
ended  with  the  final  score  Latin-4;  Dor- 
chester-1. 

Line-up  Maguire,  g,;  Crosson,  r.d.;  Guilio- 
tti,  l.d.;  W.  McSwiney,  C.;  McAuliffe,  r.w.; 
Cohen,  l.w. 

Spares:  McCool,  Irwin,  McLaughlin,  Grant, 
Snider,  Lutch,  McSwiney  J.,  Golden,  Costa, 
Theodore,  Molony. 
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Latin  Boivs  to  Tech 

January  6,  1956 


In  their  first  loss  in  two  years,  the  Latin 
pucksters  were  completely  outclassed  by  a 
high-flying  Technical  team,  2-0. 

Getting  off  to  a slow  start,  the  Purple 
could  not  keep  the  Blue  and  White  out  of 
their  zone.  The  first  Technical  goal  came 
at  6:20  when  Ed  Sullivan  picked  up  a 
loose  puck  in  the  center  zone  and  skirted 
the  Purple  and  White  defensemen  to  beat 
Ray  Maguire  with  an  angling  lift  into  the 
upper  right-hand  corner.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  during  which  Sophomore  Goalie 
Maguire  made  several  saves,  one  of  the 
Technicians  caught  Ray  with  the  edge  of 
his  stick  and  sliced  the  Latin  goalie’s  nose. 
After  a 5-minute  delay  the  referees  de- 
cided to  include  the  remaining  forty-five 
seconds  in  the  following  period. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  first  period, 
the  second  was  almost  all  Technical,  as  the 


hard-skating  Technicians  continued  to 
swarm  all  over  the  Latin  zone.  Latin, 
however,  finally  broke  into  Technical’s  zone 
and  fired  a hard  shot  at  Keane,  only  to  have 
the  Tech  goalie  come  up  with  a great  save. 
Later  in  the  same  period,  at  4:13,  Alan 
Jarasitis  broke  through  the  Latin  defense 
to  light  the  lamp. 

In  the  final  period,  the  Latinites  looked 
like  the  championship  team  of  the  past, 
overpowering  the  Technical  team.  By 
virtue  of  the  superb  goal-tending  of  John 
Keane,  however,  they  were  unable  to  score 
and  the  game  ended,  Technical-2;  Latin-0. 
Line-up:  Maguire,  g.;  Crosson,  r.d.;  Guili- 
otte,  l.d. ; W.  McSwiney,  c.;  McAuliffe,  r.w.; 
Cohen,  l.w. 

Spares:  McCool,  Irwin,  McLaughlin,  Grant, 
Snider,  Lutch,  J.  McSwiney,  Golden,  Costa, 
Theodore,  Molony. 


Latin  Belts  Memorial 

January  20,  1956 


Latin’s  hockey  team  won  their  second 
game  of  the  season  by  trouncing  Memorial. 

The  Purple  pucksters  bolted  to  a 1-0  on 
Frank  Crosson ’s  shot  at  5:26.  During  the 
rest  of  the  period,  Latin  completely  dom- 
inated and  would  have  run  away  with  the 
game,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  goal- 
tending of  Memorial’s  Furie. 

Latin  added  two  goals  in  the  second 
period  through  shots  of  Jack  McAuliffe, 
who  scored  once  on  a pass  from  Bob  Cohen 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  period  when 
he  soloed  the  length  of  the  ice  to  beat  the 
Memorial  goalie  with  a neat  lift  into  the 
upper  corner. 

In  the  final  period  Latin  broke  the  game 
wide  open.  After  McAuliffe  had  scored  his 
third  goal  on  a pass  from  Guiliotti  and 
Crosson,  Coach  Thomas  cleared  the  bench. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  third-line  center,  Jim 
McSwiney,  the  freshman  edition  of  the 
McSwiney  brothers,  scored  on  a pass  from 


Crosson.  In  the  sixth  minute  of  the  final 
period  Bob  Cohen  scored  twice,  thus  mak- 
ing the  final  score  Latin-7 ; Memorial-0. 
Line-up:  Maguire,  g.;  Guiliotti,  l.d.;  Irwin, 
r.d.;  McLaughlin,  c.;  Grant,  l.w.;  Snider, 
r.w. 

Spares:  Crosson,  Lutch,  J.  McSwiney, 

Golden,  Cashion,  Cohen,  W.  McSwiney, 
McAuliffe,  Costa,  Theodore,  Huskins,  Scan- 
lon, McCool,  Bowes,  Daley,  O’Toole,  Fer- 
zoco,  Neely. 

Scraping  the  Ice:  Trying  to  find  the  an- 
swer to  the  current  slump  of  his  team, 
Coach  Thomas  juggled  the  line-up  and 
seemed  to  come  up  with  the  right  answer. 
. . . Congratulations  to  the  entire  team,  and 
let’s  hope  for  continued  success  . . Jack 
McAuliffe  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  boys 
in  the  stands  by  scoring  the  hat-trick.  In 
the  entire  game  goalies  McCool  and 
Maguire  were  called  upon  to  make  only 
six  saves. 
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Latin  Topped  by  English 

January  27,  1956 


For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  Latin  was 
defeated  by  their  arch-rival  neighbors  from 
across  the  street.  In  a game  marred  by 
the  one-sided  refereeing  and  the  consequent 
Latin  penalties,  English  emerged  victor, 
4-1. 

With  both  teams  skating  hard,  English 
scored  two  quick  goals  in  the  first  five 
minutes  on  thrusts  by  D’Avolio  and  Dick. 
Despite  numerous  shots  by  the  Latin  Sextet, 
the  English  goalie  repeatedly  turned  aside 
these  attempts. 

In  the  second  period  of  this  hard-fought 
game,  control  over  the  elusive  rubber 
seemed  to  be  even.  At  3:58,  however, 
LeBlanc  of  Blue-and-Blue  football  fame 
caught  a pass  in  the  center  zone  and  rushed 
the  puck  all  alone  on  Goalie  Maguire,  who 
came  out  of  the  net  to  meet  the  onrush.  His 
attempts  at  saving  the  goal  were  in  vain, 
however,  as  the  puck  was  flipped  over  his 
shoulder.  Later,  Theodore  caught  a perfect 


pass  from  Jim  McLaughlin  and  fired  the 
disc  pass  the  waiting  English  goalie  for 
Latin’s  lone  tally  of  the  day. 

The  final  period  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  previous  two.  Breaking  out  of  a 
scrimmage  in  his  own  zone,  Gerry  D’Avolio 
took  a pass  from  teammates  Leblanc  and 
Gill  and  scored  at  5:42.  The  attempts  of 
the  Purple  to  notch  the  English  nets  were 
vain,  for  the  boys  were  constantly  hampered 
by  penalties. 

Line-uy : Maguire,  g.;  Guiliotti,  l.d. ; Cros- 
son,  r.d.;  McSwiney,  c.;  McAuliffe,  l.w.; 
Cohen,  r.w. 

Spares:  Scanlon,  McLaughlin,  Grant,  Irwin, 
Theodore,  Lutch,  Molony,  J.  McSwiney, 
Golden,  McCool 

Ice  Chips:  Well,  you  can’t  beat  seven  men 
. . . Congratulations  to  the  team  for  a hard- 
fought  game  . . . Bob  McCool  starred  in 
the  nets  during  the  period  he  played. 


Latin  Tramples  Memorial 

February  10,  1956 


In  their  second  meeting  of  the  year,  the 
B.L.S.  sextet  completely  outclassed  Memo- 
rial to  gain  its  third  victory  by  a score  of 
4-0.  It  was,  incidentally,  the  second  shut- 
out for  Goalies  Maguire  and  McCool. 

Latin  experienced  no  difficulty  in  down- 
ing Roxbury,  losing  no  time  when  Theodore 
scored  at  1:52  from  a centering  pass  by 
Frank  Crosson.  As  in  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  these  two  teams,  however,  the 
superb  goal-tending  of  Memorial’s  Furie 
turned  away  repeated  efforts  of  the  Latin 
pucksters. 

Starting  his  original  team  in  the  second 
period,  the  boys  immediately  went  to  work, 
firing  hard  and  fast  but  not  scoring  until 
Jack  McAuliffe  clicked  on  a break-away  at 
6:37.  The  rest  of  the  period  was  played, 
for  the  most  part,  by  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

Losing  no  time  in  working  towards  his 
prize,  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the  third 
period,  Jack  McAuliffe  scored  on  a blazing 
15-footer,  with  assists  from  Cohen  and 
Crosson.  Later,  McAuliffe  again  lit  the 


lamp,  to  complete  the  hat  trick  for  the 
second  time  this  season.  The  best  team 
goal  for  the  first  line  came  when  Walt 
McSwiney  hit  Bob  Cohen  with  a beautiful 
pass,  who  in  turn  dropped  the  puck  to 
McAuliffe,  and  the  latter  promptly  shot 
and  scored.  Having  the  game  wrapped  up, 
Coach  Thomas  cleared  the  bench;  and  the 
game  ended:  Latin-4;  Memorial-0. 

Line-up:  McCool,  g.;  Guiliotti,  l.d.;  Irwin, 
r.d.;  McSwiney,  c.;  Lutch,  r.w.;  Golden,  l.w. 
Spares:  Theodore,  McLaughlin,  Crosson, 
Scanlon,  Grant,  Cohen,  W.  McSwiney,  Mc- 
Auliffe, Molony,  Shea,  Neely,  Costa, 
Cashion,  Daley,  Fercozo,  Bowes. 

Shots  from,  the  Blue  Line:  Looking  impres- 
sive in  his  first  full  game  for  the  Purple, 
Goalie  Bob  McCool  turned  away  the  few 
hard  shots  that  Memorial  had  on  him  in  the 
game  . . . The  abundance  of  lower  class 
material  appearing  in  this  game  leads  this 
reporter  to  believe  an  excellent  team  is  due 
next  year.  English  wraps  up  City  League 
Championship  by  beating  Tech  2-0. 
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Latin  Tied  by  Trade 

February  14,  1956 


A successful  penalty  shot  in  the  final 
period  by  Laurence  Considine  gave  Trade 
a 3-3  tie  with  the  Fighting  Purple  at  the 
Arena. 

The  first  period  produced  little  action 
until  Joyce  of  Trade  flipped  the  puck  over 
Goalie  Maguire’s  shoulder  after  a rebound 
off  the  boards  behind  the  Latin  cage.  Dur- 
ing the  better  part  of  the  period  the  rubber 
was  in  the  Trade  zone,  but  the  Purple 
“Fighting  Six”  were  unable  to  score. 

The  second  period  was  merely  a continua- 
tion of  the  first,  until  at  1:36  Bill  Irwin, 
Junior  defenseman,  let  go  with  a blazer 
from  the  blue  line  and  lit  the  lamp.  Three 
minutes  later  at  4:27,  George  Grant  split 
the  Trade  defense  and  scored  with  a hard 
shot  into  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The 
Latinites  were  unable  to  score  again  in  this 
round. 


Latin  maintained  its  lead  in  the  final 
period,  until  the  star  Trade  forward, 
Demers,  caught  a pass  from  Lynch,  and 
scored  at  5:24.  Latin  soon  regained  its 
lead  when  Jack  McAuliffe  scored  his 
seventh  goal  of  the  year  on  a blazer  (?). 
When,  Laurence  Considine  was  tripped, 
however,  as  he  was  coming  in  alone,  he  got 
a penalty  shot  and  scored.  The  outcome 
was  a 3-3  tie. 

Line-up:  Maguire,  g.;  Guiliotti,  l.d. ; Cros- 
son,  r.d.;  McSwiney,  c.;  Theodore,  l.w.; 
McAuliffe,  r.w. 

Spares:  Irwin,  Crosson,  Snider,  Cohen,  J. 
McSwiney,  Golden. 

Finale:  For  the  first  time  in  six  years  of 
watching  schoolboy  hockey,  this  reporter 
saw  the  rare  penalty  shot.  Why  is  it  that 
such  rare  penalties  are  always  called 
against  Latin’s  athletes?  Hmmm. 


Dorchester  Ties  Latin 

February  17,  1956 


In  a highly  disputed  game  at  the  Arena, 
a regenerated  Dorchester  sextet  held  the 
“Fighting  Six”  from  Latin  to  a 1-1  tie. 

The  first  period  passed  without  a score. 
Latin,  hungry  for  a victory  after  a defeat 
by  Technical  and  a tie  with  Trade,  passed 
and  skated  like  a championship  team. 

The  second  period,  similar  to  the  first, 
found  Latin  swarming  all  over  the  Dor- 
chester net.  Finally,  Duke  Snider  caught 
a pass  from  Andy  Guiliotti  (who  had  been 
robbed  of  a goal  in  the  previous  period  by 
a nullifying  call  from  the  referees)  and 
scored  with  a fiery  slap  shot  from  ten  feet 
out. 

Experimenting,  Coach  Thomas  tried 
many  combinations  in  the  third  period,  but 
he  was  unable  to  come  up  with  one  that 
could  score  the  clinching  goal.  Late  in  the 
game  Dorchester  scored  the  tying  goal  on 
a fluke  which  ricocheted  off  Bill  Irwin’s 


skate  past  the  Latin  goalie  . . . Although 
Latin  kept  the  pressure  on  in  the  final 
minutes,  showering  the  Dorchester  net  with 
hard,  accurate  shots,  the  goalie  held  off 
the  Latinites.  Final  score:  Latin-1;  Dor- 
chester-1. 

Line-up:  Maguire,  g.;  Guiliotti,  l.d.;  Cros- 
son, r.d.;  McSwiney,  c.;  McAuliffe,  r.w.; 
Cohen,  l.w. 

Spares:  Irwin,  McLaughlin,  O’Toole, 

Snider,  Grant. 

Drops  from  the  Showers:  Andy  Guiliotti, 
looking  for  his  first  goal  of  the  year,  was 
robbed  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
period,  he  scored,  only  to  have  the  point 
nullified  by  the  referees,  who  claimed  that 
he  kicked  it  in  . . . After  the  game  the  All- 
Star  line-up  was  announced,  and  “Pop” 
Guiliotti  was  the  only  Purple  and  White 
player  chosen  for  the  team.  Congratula- 
tions, Pop,  for  a well-deserved  honor! 
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English  Cops  Finale 

February  22,  1956 


An  alert  English  hockey  team  eked  out 
a 1-0  victory  against  a spirited  B.L.S.  six  in 
the  holiday  feature  at  the  Arena. 

Eager  for  revenge  for  their  previous  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  their  rivals,  a de- 
termined Latin  six  set  out  to  play  hard  and 
rough  hockey.  Running  true  to  the  form 
of  any  Latin-English  contest,  the  first 
period  was  fast  and  furious.  The  play  at 
first  was  in  the  Latin  zone,  and  Gerry 
D’Avolio  finally  broke  through  the  Purple’s 
iron-clad  defense  at  5:48  for  the  lone  tally 
of  the  game.  Although  fired  by  this  goal, 
English  soon  lost  the  puck  to  the  high- 
spirited  Latin  pucksters,  who  swarmed 
around  the  English  cage. 

Looking  for  the  equalizer,  the  Latin  first 
and  second  lines  passed,  back-checked,  and 
shot  like  pros.;  but  great  play  of  the  Eng- 
lish goal-tender  and  George  Dick,  the 
All-Scholastic  defensemen,  thwarted  the 
Purple’s  attacks. 

The  final  stanza  saw  the  Latinites  pres- 
sing furiously,  but  unable  to  finish  off  their 
plays  successfully.  The  English  defense 
proved  impassable.  Final  score:  English- 
1;  B.L.S.-O. 


Line-up:  McCool,  g.;  Irwin,  l.d.;  Guiliotti, 
r.d.;  McSwiney,  c.;  Cohen,  l.w.;  Grant,  r.w. 
Spares:  J.  McSwiney,  Snider,  McAuliffe, 
Maguire,  Crosson,  McLaughlin. 
Post-Mortems : The  English  goalie  turned 
in  some  iron-clad  defense  to  turn  away  the 
Latin  attack  . . . The  team  deserves  credit 
lor  a game  in  which  they  were  neither  out- 
played nor  outfought  . . . The  Purple  and 
White  ended  in  fourth  place  behind  Eng- 
lish, Technical,  and  Trade  in  that  order. 
Their  record  for  the  year  was  3 wins-5 
losses-2  ties. 

Co-captains  were  elected  after  the  game: 
Jim  McLaughlin  and  Frank  Crosson  will 
lead  a potent  team  next  year  . . . Special 
credit  goes  to  Goalies  Ray  Maguire  and  Bob 
McCool,  who  were  both  sensational  in  their 
initial  year  in  the  nets  . . . Walt  McSwiney, 
Jack  McAuliffe,  Bob  Cohen,  Andy  Guili- 
otti, and  Duke  Snider  will  be  the  important 
losses  through  graduation  . . . Special 
praise  is  due  Coach  Thomas  and  the  men 
behind  the  scenes  — Senior  Managers  Bob 
Donovan  and  Fred  Graham  and  Junior 
Manager  Bill  Hopkinson  — for  a job  well 
done.  Good  Luck  to  the  team  in  ’57! 


Basketball 

Latin  Trounces  Tech 

January  5,  1956 


Playing  their  first  game  of  the  season 
at  the  Irvington  Street  Armory,  Latin 
trampled  Tech.  With  both  offense  and  de- 
fense clicking  well,  the  Purple  was  com- 
pletely in  charge.  By  controlling  both 
boards,  the  Pattenmen  held  the  lead 
throughout  the  game.  A seven-point  lead 
in  the  first  period  was  cut  to  a 24-18  margin 
at  the  half.  The  Purple’s  shooting  ap- 
peared to  improve  as  the  game  progressed, 
with  the  scoring  evenly  distributed  as  the 
starters  each  scored  about  ten  points. 
Badly  outclassed,  Tech  could  score  only 


twenty  points  in  the  second  half,  as  com- 
pared with  Latin’s  thirty-four  markers. 
Final  score:  58-38. 

Drops  from  the  Showers 
Fred  Pereira  and  Stan  Strom  shared 
scoring  honors,  thirteen  tallies  apiece  . . . 
The  team,  consisting  primarily  of  sopho- 
mores and  juniors,  should  improve  as  the 
season  goes  on  . . . Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  Latin  player  fouled  out  . . . Paced 
by  Don  Biederman’s  sixteen  points,  the 
junior  varsity  walked  all  over  Tech,  32-9, 
to  make  the  day  complete. 
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Latin  Edges  T rade 

January  23,  1956 


Latin,  battling  hard  and  playing  inspired 
ball,  overcame  a four-po'nt  half-time  de- 
ficit and  poor  foul-shooting  to  win  by  one 
point.  Trailing  midway  through  the  third 
period,  Latin  first  took  the  lead  on  two 
baskets  and  a foul  shot  by  Pereira.  Two 
quick  sets  by  Strom  opened  up  a short- 
lived lead  as  the  period  ended.  Trade 
fought  back,  but  two  foul  tosses  by  Plansky 
regained  the  lead  with  three  minutes  left. 
The  Purple  was  holding  a slender  two- 
point  lead  when  the  referee  called  a tech- 
nical on  Patton.  The  team  held  the  fort, 
however,  to  eke  out  its  second  win  of  the 
season,  37-36.  Pereira  led  the  team  with 


ten  points,  but  the  rebounding  of  Plansky 
and  the  set  shooting  of  Strom  were  out- 
standing. 

Drops  From,  the  Showers 
The  Purple  almost  threw  the  game  away 
at  the  foul-line,  hitting  only  11  of  34  . . . 
Goodman,  with  only  seconds  to  play  in  the 
half,  flipped  in  a beautiful  two-handed  set 
. . . “Ken”  Robinson  getting  annoyed  at 
the  Trade  bench  heckling  while  at  the  foul- 
line, flipped  the  ball  into  their  midst  . . . 
All  in  all,  five  technicals  were  handed  out, 
as  the  coaches  were  really  steaming  . . . 
Donny  Riederman,  scoring  seventeen  points, 
again  led  the  J.V.’s  to  victory. 


Dorchester  Rolls  Over  Latin 

January  16,  1956 


The  foul-shooting  and  rebounding  of 
Dorchester  were  just  too  much  for  the 
Purple  on  our  home  court.  Athough  trail- 
ing by  only  five  points  at  the  end  of  the 
high-scoring  first  period,  the  Latinites 
seemed  to  fall  apart  after  that,  as  the  Red 
and  Black  outplayed  them  decisively.  With 
Dorchester  ahead  by  fourteen  points  at  the 
half,  Coach  Patten  substituted  freely,  rest- 
ing his  starters  and  giving  experience  to 
the  underclassmen.  The  Red  and  Black 
made  27  of  44  foul-tries  with  Alba,  League 
high  scorer,  making  12  of  17,  while  our 
boys  could  garner  only  11  of  34.  Dor- 
chester led  us  in  all  respects,  even  in  men 


fouled  out,  3-1.  The  final  score  was  61-37. 

Drops  from  the  Showers 

All  was  not  black,  however,  with  “Ken” 
Robinson  setting  up  some  good  plays  . . . 
Plansky  made  a nifty  tap-in  to  open  the 
Purple  scoring  . . . Carey,  who  broke  a 
tooth  late  in  the  game,  but  finished,  any- 
way, appears  proud  of  his  “Badge  of 
Courage”  . . . Stan  Strom,  after  having 
fouled  out  in  the  third  period,  had  a little 
disagreement  with  the  ref  and  was  the  first 
Latinite  in  the  showers  . . . It’s  clear  that 
it  takes  more  than  heart  alone  to  win 
basketball  games. 


Latin  Outplayed  by  Memorial 

January  30,  1956 


In  a game  hampered  by  poor  ball-hand- 
ling, the  Purple  once  again  went  down  to 
defeat  by  a strong  Roxbury  quintet.  Battl- 
ing hard  and  spiritedly,  our  hoopsters  sent 
murmurs  of  an  upset  through  the  predom- 
inently  Memorial  crowd  as,  leading  most 
of  the  way,  they  held  the  Green  and  Gold 
to  only  eleven  points  in  the  first  period. 

Roxbury  warmed  up  as  the  Purple  re- 


serves cooled  off,  however,  and  built  up  a 
substantial  lead  as  the  game  progressed. 
In  the  last  period,  Coach  Patten  again  in- 
serted the  starters,  who  battled  RMHS  on 
even  terms  to  the  end  of  the  game.  Memo- 
rial’s over-all  speed  and  re-bounding  were 
too  much  for  Latin;  and  at  one  point  the 
Purple  had  five  guards  in  the  game  in  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  speedsters. 
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Final  score:  65-39. 

Drops  From  the  Showers 
Pereira  and  Plansky  were  the  only 
scorers  to  hit  double  figures,  with  eleven 
and  ten  respectively  . . . The  regulars 


played  well  trailing  the  Gold  by  only  four 
points  for  two  periods  . . . Roxbury  and 
Dorchester  again  appear  as  conference 
powers,  with  apparently  no  other  team 
capable  of  beating  either  . . . C’est  la  vie. 


Latin  Outlasts  Technical 

February  6,  1956 


In  a hard-fought  contest  the  Purple  came 
from  behind  to  defeat  Technical  and  sweep 
this  year’s  series.  Our  hoopsters  held  a 
slender  one-point  lead  after  the  first  period; 
but  the  Artisans  came  up  strongly  to  lead 
by  three  points  as  the  helf  ended,  primarily 
because  of  thirteen  points  on  foul  shots. 
Trailing  by  four  points  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  quarter,  the  Purple  started  to  roll. 
The  shooting  of  Goodman,  Carey,  and  Plan- 
sky  quickly  tied  the  score.  Our  boys  then 
took  the  lead  on  “Goodie’s”  two  foul  shots. 
Later,  sophomore  Clark  teamed  with  Bernie 
Plansky  to  control  the  boards  and  preserve 


the  lead.  As  the  game  drew  to  a close,  the 
Pattenites  won  going  away,  60-51. 

Drops  From  the  Showers 
The  23-point  last  period  was  one  of  the 
highest  all  season  . . . Plansky  and  Carey 
tied  for  the  scoring  lead  with  thirteen 
points  apiece,  with  “Goodie”  also  hitting 
double  figures  . . . Clark  proved  a pleasant 
surprise,  “dunking”  in  eight  points  in  a 
short  time  . . . The  J.V.’s  are  currently 
flying  high  with  a 7-1  record,  led  by  the 
scoring  of  Donny  Biederman,  the  rebound- 
ing of  “Harpo”  Riley,  and  the  playmaking 
of  Yalmokas. 


Latin  Outscored  by  English 

February  27,  1956 


Despite  great  hustle  and  spirit,  Latin 
went  down  to  defeat  before  English  across 
the  street.  Plansky  opened  the  scoring  with 
two  quick  baskets,  but  the  deadly  set-shoot- 
ing of  the  taller  men  from  E.H.S.  gave  the 
Blue  the  lead.  Once  again  Plansky’s  shoot- 
ing and  rebounding  kept  Latin  close  as  the 
usually  dicacterons  second  period  was 
weathered.  In  the  third  period,  however, 
the  Purple  failed  to  make  the  usual  come- 
back. Piraino  rebounded  well,  though- 
pushing  the  Blue  boardman  around  like 
toothpicks.  Late  in  that  period  and  the 
last  stanza,  Coach  Patten  used  four  small 
men  — Strom,  Robinson,  Powers,  and  Carey 
— with  Pereira.  Though  Fred  rebounded 
brilliantly  at  both  ends,  this  speedy  quintet 
was  unable  to  close  the  gap.  Final  score: 
57-76. 

Drops  From  the  Showers 
Plansky,  playing  only  in  the  first  half, 
led  the  Purple  with  fourteen  points  and 
before  becoming  sick  appeared  well  on  his 
way  to  lead  all  scorers  for  a single  game 
. . . “Ken”  Robinson  played  extremely  well 
on  defense,  holding  the  English  high  scorer 
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to  only  ten  points  . . . “Stan”  Strom  re- 
turned to  action  after  a long  absence  and 
played  well  in  a losing  cause  . . . Poor 
“Goodie”  finally  hit  two  foul  shots  in  a 
row,  but  the  season  is  over  . . . The  team 
finished  the  season  with  a 5-8  record,  de- 
feating Trade  and  Technical  twice  apiece  in 
addition  to  winning  the  extra-league  game 
with  St.  Sebastian.  Despite  a losing 
record  the  season  should  be  considered  a 


success  because  of  the  experience  given  the 
underclassmen  — the  nucleus  of  a possibly 
great  team  next  year  . . . The  team’s  high 
scorers  for  the  season  were  Plansky  and 
Pereira,  each  passing  the  century  mark  . . . 
The  J.V.  finished  with  a 10-3  record  . . . 
Congratulations  to  Sadowski  and  Tacelli 
for  their  help  . . . Oh„  well,  “Man  kann 
nicht  jedes  Jahr  gewinnen.”  or  “C’  est  la 
vie.” 


Track 


Latin  Trounces  Memorial  and  Trade 

January  12,  1956 


Latin  put  on  a terrific  show  of  power  in 
its  opening  meet  of  the  year  by  trouncing 
Memorial  and  Trade  by  the  score  of  150- 
65-45. 

In  Class  A Co-Captain  Arthur  Cahn 
strode  to  a victory  in  the  600,  with  Greg 
second.  In  the  300  Charlie  Carp  was  nar- 
rowly nosed  out  at  the  finish  by  a Memoria- 
lite,  and  Brad  Greene  placed  third.  Jack 
Daily  took  a first  in  the  mile,  with  Bill 
Anderson  second.  Co-Captain  Bob  Doherty 
was  second  in  the  440,  with  Burt  Lieberman 
closely  behind  in  fourth  position.  Charlie 
Ladoulis  won  the  shotput;  and  Anderson 
placed  in  the  high  jump. 

In  Class  B Dave  Swepson  and  Howard 


Gray  placed  one-two  in  the  440.  Bob  Kirk 
and  Chris  Karembakia  fought  it  out  in 
the  880,  with  Kirk  winning.  Ed  Anthony 
placed  third  in  the  same  race.  Nat  Graham 
and  Dirk  Wolf  placed  in  their  respective 
events  — the  dash  and  the  220. 

Our  young  crop  of  athlethes  showed  up 
well  in  Class  C,  with  Latin  scoring  in  every 
event.  The  600  was  won  by  Ronnie  Begger 
and  Bob  Ramsay  also  took  a place.  A1 
Preme  won  the  220;  and  Frank  Mancini,  the 
176.  Joe  De  Yesso  placed  first  in  the 
hurdles,  with  Lloyd  Parham  and  Barry 
Weggint  also  taking  places. 

Both  Class  C and  B relay  teams  won  their 
events,  and  Class  A relay  came  in  third. 


Latin  ISosed  Out  by  English 

January  19,  1956 


In  a meet  that  wasn’t  decided  until  the 
last  event  was  over,  Latin  lost  to  the  arch- 
rival English  by  a scant  ten  points. 

In  Class  A Burt  Lieberman  won  the  high- 
jump  and  placed  second  in  the  50.  Charlie 
Carp  won  a hard-earned  victory  in  the  300, 
with  Bob  Katz  placed  fourth.  In  the  600 
Arthur  Cahn  was  nosed  out  by  inches,  with 
Greg  Tallas  placing  fourth.  Bill  Anderson 
tallied  for  Latin  in  the  hurdles,  with  Jack 
Daily  and  Arthur  Hasiotes  placing  second 
and  third  respectively  in  the  mile.  The 
Class  A relay — consisting  of  Carp,  Lieber- 
man, Katz  and  Cahn  — won  easily. 

In  Class  B Bobo  Gray,  shifted  to  the  220, 


won  easily,  with  Bill  Slattery  placing  in 
this  event.  Dave  Swepson  beat  the  field  in 
the  440.  Bill  Kirk  won  the  880,  with  Chris 
Karembakis  placing  in  this  event  as  well 
as  in  the  broad  jump.  Dick  Wulf  and  Nat 
Graham  both  placed  in  the  dash. 

Class  C repeated  Latin’s  high-scorers, 
with  Latin  placing  in  every  event.  Joe 
De  Yesso  scored  an  easy  win  in  the  hurdles, 
with  Barry  Weggins  fourth.  Frank  Man- 
cini and  A1  Prince  took  seconds  in  their 
respective  events  — the  176  and  220.  In 
the  600  Joe  Lamarre  nosed  out  Ronnie 
Begger,  with  Bob  Ramsay  taking  a fourth. 
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Latin  Bea's  English  and  Trade 

February  1,  1956 


Latin  School  exerted  a tremendous  team 
effort  to  squelch  English  and  Tech.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  three  years  Technical 
had  lost  a track  meet.  Our  victory  was 
scored  chiefly  because  we  had  built  up  in 
the  field  events.  Latin  scored  forty-four 
points  in  the  field  events,  twenty-seven  of 
which  came  from  the  broad  jump  alone. 

In  Class  A Burt  Lieberman  soared  to 
5 feet  11  inches  to  win  the  high  jump. 
Charlie  Ladoulis  took  a second  in  the  shot- 
put  in  addition  to  placing  in  the  dash.  Brad 
Greene  and  Bob  Katz  both  took  places  in 
the  300.  Arthur  Cahn  shifted  from  the 
600  to  win  the  440.  Greg  Tallas  and  Tom 
Laird  aided  our  cause  further  by  taking 
places  in  the  600.  Laird  also  placed  in  the 
broad  jump. 

The  Class  B speedsters  were  shown  the 
way  by  dependable  Dave  Swepson,  who  won 
the  440.  Bobo  Gray  won  the  220  handily. 
Dick  Wulf  and  Nat  Graham  both  came 


through  in  the  dash.  Bob  Kirk  and  Chris 
Karembakis  both  took  places  in  the  880. 
Bill  Slattery  and  Chris  Karembakis  won 
points  in  the  broad  jump. 

In  Class  C Joe  De  Yesso  ran  to  form  in 
winning  the  hurdle  event.  Joe  Lamarre 
won  the  600,  with  both  Ronnie  Begger  and 
Bob  Ramsay  placing  in  the  176.  Frank 
Mancini  and  A1  Prince  both  tallied. 


Danse  MaCabre 

Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 

Formless  shapes,  shapeless  forms 
Wafted  by  a breathless  wind, 

Flying  through  the  air 
On  the  endless  wings  of  time — 

Shifting,  swaying,  swinging 
To  silent  music  played  on  still  pipes. 

Silent  voices  in  the  wind 
Chanting  an  ethereal  song — 

A song  without  music,  without  words; 
Hollow  voices  straining  beyond  the  call  of 
death 

To  penetrate  sepulchral  walls 
To  the  embalming  spirit  of  life. 

Shadows  dancing  slowly,  sadly; 

Parched  voices  of  despair — 

Invisible  motion,  silent  music, 

Unseen,  unknown  by  clouded  life — 

Reality  without  substance,  substance  with- 
out reality 

Rushing  past  the  tides  of  existence. 
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EDITORIALS 

A Criticism 

The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum 

All  education  should  aim  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. Do  present  preparatory  school  curricula  do  just  this?  Do  they  give  the 
student  a richer  understanding  of  the  inheritance  of  the  race,  a greater  appreciation 
of  all  forms  of  human  culture,  a heightened  sensitivity  of  the  mind?  In  the  opinion 
of  this  writer,  the  curriculum  of  today  does  not. 

Let  us  examine  the  curriculum  closely.  It  boasts  of  all  those  subjects  which  over 
the  years  have  been  proved  worthwhile.  The  school,  however,  to  prepare  boys  for 
the  C.E.E.B.,  adopts  methods  which  stress  memory.  True  education,  though,  is  a 
better  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  artistic  inheritance  of  the  race  and  a greater 
grasp  of  ideas  — not  a hodgepodge  of  disconnected  facts.  Let  me  state  emphatically 
that  nothing  is  further  removed  from  education  than  a course  based  almost  exclusively 
cn  the  exercise  of  memory  rather  than  judgment  and  reason. 

What  is  the  sense  of  memorizing  that  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  wrote  “The  Social 
Contract”  unless  one  understands  the  entire  eighteenth  century  cosmology  and  unless 
one  learns  how  the  book  has  shaped  our  political  thinking?  The  reading  and  under- 
standing of  “The  Social  Contract”  constitute  real  knowledge.  Nothing  is  more 
ludicrous  than  a superficial  knowledge  of  facts,  an  unrelated  series  of  badly  learned 
subjects  — in  other  words,  a course  based  exclusively  on  memory. 

A little  German  — what  good  is  it?  Unless  the  student  derives  from  his  study 
a deeper  insight  into  the  German  mind  and  spirit,  unless  he  can  understand  the 
undercurrents  of  philosophy  and  history  that  have  moved  the  German  people,  that 
study  has  been  in  vain.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Unless  the  student,  after  a few 
years  of  study,  can  get  out  of  the  original  German  more  than  from  a translation,  his 
effort  has  proved  futile. 

What  contact  does  the  student  have  with  the  German  mind?  True,  he  can  spout 
facts.  He  can  repeat  from  memory  the  second  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive  of 
the  verb  geben  or  the  number  of  cities  on  the  Rhine.  With  reasonable  accuracy  he 
can  translate  a page  of  German.  But  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  German 
mind:  with  Holbein,  Mendelssohn,  Heine,  Goethe,  or  Mann  — with  all  that  makes  the 
study  of  German  worthwhile? 

The  teacher  will  hold  up  his  hands  and  say  that  he  must  prepare  his  students 
for  the  College  Board  examination.  Today’s  College  Board  — the  greatest  blight  that 
has  ever  hit  education  in  the  United  States!  Those  teachers  who  have  worked  under 
the  old  and  new  systems  know  how  foolish  the  College  Board  test  of  today  has  proved. 
To  prepare  a student  for  a cycle  of  one-word  tests,  to  teach  him  to  use  only  his  memory 
and  not  the  rest  of  his  mind,  to  make  him  almost  into  a mental  automoton  — that 
stultifies  the  purpose  of  education. 

If  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  College  Board  examinations,  then  we 
could  have  qualitative  thinking  instead  of  quantitative  memory  work.  Then  in- 
dependent thinking  would  be  encouraged;  and  the  student’s  mind  would  be  nourished  by 
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good  reading,  instead  of  spending  and  wasting  his  time  and  energy  in  memorizing 
hundreds  of  facts  of  dubious  value.  Then,  once  more,  we  might  turn  to  the  real  work 
of  education. 


Teenicide 

A topic  of  widespread  interest  is  the  degraded  youth  of  America.  This  subject 
may  be  classified  in  three  general  categories:  (1)  vandalism;  (2)  teenage  driving; 
and  (3)  teenage  morals. 

Hardly  a day  passes  without  new  destruction  brought  about  by  youthful  gangs 
on  a school  building  or  other  property.  The  damage  mounts  into  thousands  of  dollars. 
Is  youth  destructive  at  heart?  I think  not;  for,  on  the  whole,  teenagers  have  a sense 
of  value  and  of  right.  It  is  only  a minority  with  nothing  better  to  do  than  let  off 
their  excess  energy  by  causing  trouble  for  others.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  combat 
this  lack  of  useful  activity  by  organizations  such  as  Big  Brother,  the  various  F’s,  Red 
Feather,  and  Junior  Achievement. 

Another  matter  of  concern  is  teenage  driving.  It  is  true  that  many  youthful 
drivers,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  other  motorists,  abuse  the  privilege  of  handling  an 
automobile  by  engaging  in  such  activities  as  drag  races,  chicken,  and  reckless  speeding. 
It  is  unfair,  however,  to  condemn  teenage  drivers  as  a group  for  the  faults  of  a few. 
To  say  that  a teenager  is  too  immature  to  handle  a car  at  the  age  of  sixteen  is 
ridiculous,  when  a mere  two  to  three  years  later  he  may  handle  deadly  weapons  or  fly 
jet  planes  at  supersonic  speeds.  The  statement  that  the  driver  at  sixteen  doesn’t  have 
the  proper  reflexes  is  equally  ridiculous;  for  it  has  been  scientifically  proved  that  during 
this  period  of  life  from  16-25,  one’s  sight,  hearing,  and  reflexes  reach  their  peak  of 
perfection.  With  increasing  numbers  of  high  school  driver-training  courses  and  more 
difficult  license  tests,  drivers  of  tomorrow  will  definitely  be  better  prepared  to  drive 
than  the  motorists  of  today. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  is  the  question  of  morals.  Murders  and  gang  attacks 
committed  by  adolescents  may  be  blamed  partially  on  modern  literature  and  motion 
pictures.  Another  cause  is  the  newspaper  glorification  of  criminals.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  crime  and  murder  received  less  publicity,  youth  would  be  less  likely  to  become 
involved  in  disorder.  The  recent  drive  to  censor  motion  pictures  and  to  clean  up  trash 
on  newsstands  is  a beginning;  but  it  is  far  from  creating  the  necessary  moral  and 
social  atmosphere  conducive  to  decent  living. 

The  evils  of  youth  are  greatly  exaggerated.  I sincerely  hope  that  through  more 
and  better  parental  discipline  and  increased  efforts  of  all  others  interested  in  helping 
the  confused  teenagers  of  today  the  result  will  be  that  of  making  him  a better  citizen 
of  tomorrow. 


Analogies  for  a Radical 

B.  Melnick  ’58 

You  may  imagine  yourself  a Colonist 
Discarding  the  leaden  yoke  of  British  greed 
Or  an  Athenian  battling  the  decadent 
Medes  . . . 

Pray  tell,  dear  sir,  has  it  never  entered 
your  mind 

That  you  may  he  a Goth  plotting  destruc- 
tion for  Rome? 
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Death  of  a Teacher 


In  Southport,  Me.,  where  he  had  lived  in  retirement  for  13  years,  a teacher 
died  the  other  day.  Charles  Fenno  Winslow  was  not  a conspicuous  figure  in  the 
world  of  education,  yet  he  was  important  in  his  way. 

Like  thousands  of  others  who  rarely  got  into  the  news,  he  had  labored 
long  and  hard  and  with  much  devotion  in  the  vineyard,  and  had  left  some 
mark  on  10  generations  of  young  men. 

From  1903  until  1939,  he  taught  languages,  including  the  classics,  at 
Boston  Latin  School,  as  one  of  an  elite  faculty  dedicated  to  turning  young 
Bostonians  of  less  than  great  means  into  college  men  of  some  promise. 

Like  his  colleagues,  he  worked  with  little  recompense.  Although  it  is  and 
has  been  for  more  than  300  years  one  of  the  great  preparatory  schools  of  the 
world,  Latin  School  pays  its  teachers  no  more  than  any  others.  The  rewards 
for  which  they  work  are  intangible. 

Because  he  was  not  tall,  Charles  Fenno  Winslow  was  known  to  the  stu- 
dents— behind  his  back  — as  “Jeff.”  In  his  era,  as  for  many  generations 
before,  all  Latin  School  teachers  were  rechristened  in  private  by  their  students, 
and  the  greater  their  surface  dignity,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  earn  an 
irreverent  nickname.  Some  of  “Jeff”  Winslow’s  esteemed  colleagues  were 
known  privately  by  such  alarming  cognomens  as  “Bingo,”  “Doggy,”  “Itchy,” 
and  “Jiggs.”  Only  a teacher  of  rare  personality,  capable  of  meeting  the  stu- 
dents on  something  like  their  own  level  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  his 
dignity,  was  dubbed  with  a simpler  title.  Such  a one  was  the  late  Patrick  F. 
Campbell.  Even  in  the  office  of  headmaster,  where  dignity  was  a supreme 
target,  he  was  “Pat.”  There  were  even  some  alarming  occasions  when  young 
men  casually,  though  unintentionally,  let  the  nickname  fall  in  addressing  him, 
to  their  own  horror.  Pat  never  indicated  by  so  much  as  a raised  eyebrow  that 
he  had  heard. 

Chances  are  that  no  student  ever  relaxed  in  his  presence  sufficiently  to 
call  Charles  Fenno  Winslow  “Jeff.”  He  was  jovial,  yet  formidable.  But  he 
was  Jeff  in  the  corridors  and  the  locker  rooms. 

Most  Latin  School  boys  had  a sneaky  feeling  of  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  men  who  struggled  to  teach  and  to  discipline  them.  Those  sentiments 
were  perhaps  only  half-understood  and,  of  course,  wholly  concealed.  They  were 
based  on  the  respect  of  discerning  boys  for  men  of  high  integrity. 

There  have  been  Jeffs  in  most  of  the  boys’  schools  here  and  elsewhere 
for  many  generations.  Few  of  them  are  in  any  way  spectacular.  Yet  by  their 
example,  as  well  as  by  their  teaching,  they  set  a good  pattern  which  influences 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  men. 

— Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Post,  February  14,  1956 
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LOUIS  II.  Eauer,  M.D.,  ’05,  recently 
completed  a round-the-world  tour  in 
his  capacity  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
World  Medical  Association.  He  attended 
the  Australasian  Medical  Congress  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  where  he  delivered  the 
Sir  Henry  Simpson  Newland  Oration.  The 
University  of  Sydney  conferred  on  Dr. 
Bauer  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  He  also  delivered  the  Joseph 
Bancroft  Oration  before  the  Queensland 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
at  Brisbane,  and  received  the  Joseph  Ban- 
croft Medal.  While  in  Australia,  he  also 
spoke  before  the  South  Australian  and 
Victorian  Branches  of  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, at  Adelaide  and  Melbourne.  He 
visited  the  New  Zealand  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Auckland;  the  Philippine  Medical 
Association  at  Manila;  the  Thailand  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Bangkok;  the  Burma 
Medical  Association  at  Rangoon  (where  he 
was  given  a gold  badge  of  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Burma  Medical  Association)  ; 
and  the  Pakistan  Medical  Association  at 
Karachi.  He  next  stopped  at  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  and  reached  Vienna  in  time  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  and  the  Ninth 
General  Assembly  of  the  World  Medical 
Association.  While  in  Vienna,  he  was 
given  the  Honorary  Gold  Key  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Following  the  General  Assembly  he  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  West 
German  Medical  Association  at  Baden  — 
Baden,  Germany. 


Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 

Charles  P.  Howard,  ’05,  Commissioner  of 
Banks  in  Massachusetts,  is  now  President 
of  the  Age  Center  of  New  England.  The 
purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  conduct 
scientific  research  and  study  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  weakening  of  the  human  body 
from  old  age. 


Roy  E.  Larsen,  ’17,  President  of  Time, 
Inc.,  who  early  this  year  completed  six  and 
a half  years  of  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  received  a gold  key  for  his 
service  to  the  nation’s  schools  at  the  Gold 
Key  Dinner  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey  on  Tuesday,  February  21.  The  key 
is  a joint  reward  from  six  national  organ- 
izations, representing  twelve  million  par- 
ents, teachers,  school  board  members,  and 
other  citizens.  The  key  was  presented  to 
him  for  giving  unstintingly  of  time,  talent, 
and  resources  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
provide  better  schools  and  better  teachers 
for  the  nation’s  children  . . .” 


Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  T9,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  anthropology  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  American 
Eugenics  Society  in  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Shapiro  is  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Columbia  and  research  associate  in  an- 
thropology at  the  Bishop  Museum  in 
Honolulu.  He  also  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Society  and  the 
American  Ethnological  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 


Dr.  Frank  Martin  Snowden,  Jr.,  ’28,  is 
America’s  cultural  attache  in  Rome.  Dr. 
Snowden  is  the  first  Negro  ever  appointed 
to  a major  embassy  post  in  Europe.  He  is 
also  an  outstanding  classical  scholar  and 
a noted  teacher.  Since  assuming  his  $12,- 
000-a-year  post  in  Rome  six  months  ago,  he 
has  been  trying  to  teach  Italians  something 
about  American  culture.  Dr.  Snowden  has 
travelled  from  the  tip  of  Sicily  to  Alpine 
villages  in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy,  lec- 
turing to  thousands  about  America.  Dr. 
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Snowden  was  Director  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Summer  School  when  he  took  a 
two-year  leave  of  absence  to  accept  his 
State  Department  post. 


Dr.  Saul  G.  Cohen,  ’33,  a member  of  the 
Brandeis  University  staff  since  1950,  has 
been  named  dean  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Cohen 
will  continue  in  his  present  post  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  work  on  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum, the  growth  of  the  faculty,  and 
other  matters  of  academic  administration. 
Dr.  Cohen,  author  of  twenty-five  publica- 
tions on  chemistry,  also  serves  as  consult- 
ant to  several  companies.  He  holds  three 
degrees  from  Harvard. 


Elwood  S.  McKenney,  ’34,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Military  Intel- 
ligence Association  of  New  England.  Now 
executive  director  of  the  World  Veterans’ 
Fund,  he  has  served  three  terms  with  the 
State  Commission  against  Discrimination. 


Dana  Lee  Thomas,  ’35,  co-author  of 
Newbold  Morris’  political  autobiography 
Let  the  Chips  Fall,  published  by  Appleton- 


Century- Crofts  in  the  spring  of  1955,  is  the 
author  of  a new  book  to  be  published  by 
Little,  Brown  & Co.  this  year.  This  book, 
tentatively  entitled  A Paris  Surgeon’s 
Story,  deals  with  the  life  of  Dr.  Charles 
Bove,  who  was  a surgeon  attached  to  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris  for  twenty 
years. 


Thomas  W.  Casey,  ’3d,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Paper-Mate 
Company.  Mr.  Casey  will  be  located  at 
the  Paper-Mate  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Prior  to  this  appointment,  he  was  Southern 
Division  sales  manager  for  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company. 


Melvin  Croan,  ’49,  who  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  summa  cum  laude  in  1953, 
has  been  appointed  a Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer in  the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
State  Department. 


John  E.  Rexine,  ’47  (on  whom  there 
was  a note  in  this  column  in  the  last  issue), 
has  been  appointed  acting  instructor  in  the 
humanities  at  Brandeis  University. 


The  Window 

Frank  S.  Williams  ’56 


Old  man  and  old  woman  in  the  window, 
Who  do  you  think  you  are? 

Old  man  and  old  woman  in  the  window, 
Who  do  you  think  you  are? 

In  your  senility  you  sit 
And  watch  young  couples  pass. 

Have  you  lived  without  love 
So  that  you  cast  angry  eyes 
On  the  street  below, 

Or  do  you  think  you  can  help  them 
With  your  aged  sighs? 

I ask  again, 

Old  man  and  old  woman  in  the  window. 
Who  do  you  think  you  are? 
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ON  December  9 the  Boston  Globe  held 
the  second  meeting  of  the  High  School 
Editors’  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton- 
Plaza.  Mayor  Hynes,  the  principal  speaker, 
talked  on  “Boston  as  an  Expanding  City.” 
Representing  the  Register  at  the  Conference 
were  David  Spiel,  William  Seegraber, 
Richard  Titlebaum,  and  Robert  Weiner. 


The  Second  Public  Declamation,  attended 
by  Class  V (programs  courtesy  of  Class  I), 
took  place  on  December  9.  The  speakers 
were  Steven  Myles  Aronson  and  Charles 
Thomas  Kelly  of  Class  VI,  Kevin  Michael 
McGrath  of  Class  V,  Neil  Kozodoy  and 
Henry  Morton  Schoolman  of  Class  IV, 
Donald  Richard  Friary  and  Burton  Alan 
Melnick  of  Class  III,  Herbert  Paul  Gins- 
burg  and  Edward  Haven  Pauley  of  Class 
II,  and  Theodore  Saul  Herman  and  McDara 
Michael  Shields  of  Class  I. 


On  December  12  the  Latin  School  was 
visited  by  Signor  Salvatore  Rebecchini,  the 
Mayor  of  Rome,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a 
visit  to  Boston  to  celebrate  the  City’s 
“Salute  to  Rome.”  A bronze  statue  of 


Richard  B.  Slifka  ’57 
David  S.  Spiel  ’56 

Romulus  and  Remus  in  a gilded  red-leather 
case,  presented  to  the  City  as  a token  of 
friendship  by  Signor  Rebecchini,  was  given 
to  the  Latin  School  (after  much  coaxing 


on  the  part  of  Mr.  Doyle)  by  Mayor  John 
B.  Hynes.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mayors 
Rebecchini  and  Hynes. 


The  National  Honor  Society  held  its  an- 
nual induction  for  the  members  of  Class 
I on  December  21.  Twenty-eight  boys  were 
inducted  before  an  assembly  of  Classes  I 
and  II.  Also  present  in  the  audience  were 
the  parents  of  many  of  the  boys  being 
inducted.  The  speakers  at  the  induction, 
members  of  the  Honor  Society  were 
Laurence  Jacobs,  who  talked  on  “Scholar- 
ship;” Vincent  O’Neil,  on  “Leadership;” 
Charles  Ladoulis  on  “Character;”  and 
Burton  Lieberman  on  “Service.” 


During  a Christmas  assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  Joseph  Anthony  Lucido  was  unex- 
pectedly greeted  with  the  news  that  he  had 
won  the  Charles  E.  W.  Grinnell  Memorial 
Scholarship.  “Joe”  exuberantly  trotted  up 
on  the  stage  to  receive  a 100  dollar  check 
and  a bronze  plaque  (after  all,  money  does 
disappear) . The  Grinnell  Award  is  given 
to  the  boy  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
has  been  a leader  among  his  schoolmates 
for  the  previous  three  years.  Congratula- 
tions, “Joe.” 


On  January  18,  Emile  Coulon  and  Joseph 
Lucido,  co-captains  of  the  football  squad, 
accepted  the  Thomas  McAn  Award  on  be- 
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half  of  Frank  Rowan.  The  award  was 
rushed  to  Frank  at  his  home,  where  he  was 
recovering  from  an  appendicitis  operation. 
This  is  the  third  straight  year  in  which  the 
Award  has  been  presented  to  a Latin  School 
boy.  Our  heartiest  thanks  to  Frank  and 
the  B.L.S.  coaching  staff. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  12,  at 
12:30,  the  Boston  Latin  School  Trick  Drill 
Team,  competed  on  the  Community  Audi- 
tions Program  on  WBZ-TV.  Receiving  the 
full  support  of  the  School,  it  won  by  52,000 
votes;  but,  going  on  to  the  quarter-finals, 
it  was  defeated. 


On  February  17,  the  National  Honor 
Society  staged  its  annual  revue,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  go  to  scholarships  for  needy 
boys  of  Class  I.  Loud  gasps  of  horror 
arose  from  the  mouths  of  the  “Sixies”  as 
for  the  first  time  they  saw  the  hallowed 
halls  of  the  Latin  School  graced  by  real 
girls. 

With  the  variety  and  skill  of  the  talent, 
together  with  the  split-second  timing  of  the 
stage  crew,  the  show  was  highly  successful. 
The  winners  form  the  various  acts  were 
the  B.L.S.  Trick  Drill  Team,  the  acts  of 
Myron  Allukian,  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
Trick  Drill  Team  (consisting  of  girls). 
Our  congratulations  go  to  Mr.  Cornelius 
Jameson  for  his  efforts  in  producing  the 
show. 


Carney  Gavin  of  Class  I attended  the 
Gold  Key  Dinner  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  on  February  21.  Carney,  together 
with  a former  teacher  of  the  Latin  School 
— seventy  - eight  - year  - old  Stacy  Baxter 
Southworth  — accompanied  Roy  E.  Larsen 
(cf.  “Alumni  Notes”)  to  the  Dinner. 
Carney,  in  a speech  at  the  Dinner,  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  students  everywhere  for 
the  work  Mr.  Larsen  has  done  in  alerting 
the  public  to  the  needs  of  public  schools. 
Mr.  Southworth,  Roy  Larsen’s  former 
teacher,  will  also  receive  a gold  key  “be- 
cause you  dedicated  your  life  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  nation’s  children,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, have  become  an  inspiration  to  those 
you  taught  and  those  who  will  teach  . . .” 


On  Thursday  evening,  February  23,  the 
annual  Mid-Winter  Prom  was  held  at  the 
traditional  Carousel  Room  at  the  Hotel 
Bradford.  Herb  Wayne  and  his  “cool” 
trumpets  entertained.  After  the  dance, 
most  of  the  couples  met  at  the  Polynesian 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Somerset  for  some  exotic 
Polynesian  food,  with  hamantash’n  sup- 
plied by  Dick  Weiner. 


The  Register  is  proud  to  announce  that 
one  of  its  staff,  Steven  Bell,  photographer, 
artist,  and  writer,  has  won  a Gold  Key  in 
the  Boston  Globe  Scholastic  Art  Competi- 
tion for  his  photograph  “Circus.” 


The  Register  Wins  Again 

For  the  twelfth  successive  year,  the  Latin  School  Register  has 
won  top  honors  in  the  national  competition  conducted  by  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association.  In  this  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary edition  of  the  oldest  school  publication  in  America,  the 
Register  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  again  led 
all  other  schools  in  its  class  (1500-2500  pupils)  by  winning  the 
coveted  Medalist  Award  (a  special  prize  for  unusual  distinction 
among  first-place  winners)  for  the  seventh  time  in  twelve  years. 
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The  Fearless  Four 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


AT  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
it  was  decided  to  limit  the  number  of 
installments  of  the  “Fearless  Four”  to  five, 
four  of  which  have  previously  been  pub- 
lished. It  was  also  decided  that  all  rules 
are  to  be  declared  null  and  void.  There 
will  be  but  one  entrance  requirement  — the 
enclosure  of  a five-dollar  check  with  every 
entry. 

Mail  all  entries  to  Box  63847629673, 
M.I.T.  (Madagascar  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy), East  Salamander,  Madagascar.  All 
entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than 
midnight,  December  25,  1959.  The  win- 
ners will  be  chosen  on  December  24,  1959. 

And  now,  the  final  four  members  of  the 
“Fearless  Four”  — all  illustrious  members 
of  our  History  Department. 

1.  You  there,  stand  up.  For  five  points 


tell  me  what  player  on  the  Red  Sox  had  an 
average  of  279  in  1943.  You  don’t  know. 
Sit  down.  Five  points  off  your  mark.  My 
name  is.  . . . 

2.  I have  just  been  notified  that  an 
official  survey  conducted  by  the  “Stevenson 
for  President  League”  has  established  the 
fact  that  I contract  my  masseter  muscles 
(jaw  muscles  to  you)  104  times  per  period. 
My  name  is.  . . . 

3.  I am  attempting  to  break  myself  of  a 
fascinating  habit.  It  is  truly  fascinating 
when  you  think  of  it.  Not  many  habits 
are  fascinating,  but  this  one  is.  It  seems 
I have  a fascinating  habit  of  using  a cer- 
tain word.  My  name  is.  . . . 

4.  Zzzz  . . . Snore  . . . Where  are  my 
life-savers?  . . . Zzzz  . . . Snore  . . . My 
name  is  . . . 


Night 

Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 

Glimmering  through  the  tallness  of  the 
trees, 

Past  the  mountain’s  lofty  crest, 

Setting  afire  each  bush  with  light 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

The  moon  shines  pale  and  luminous. 

Across  the  plain  fall  shadows  of  darkness, 

Hovering  about  the  trees,  covering  them; 

But  overcome  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 

Forming  a mist,  and,  all  too  soon, 

Disappearing  into  the  soft  light. 

The  starry  night  is  lost  in  its  own  expanse, 

Seeing  naught  of  life  but  shadows  in 
stillness, 

Protecting  the  world  till  the  day, 

Till  its  blackness  turns  an  ashen  gray, 

When  sound  the  trumpets  of  the  dawn. 

Gone  the  depth,  the  beauty,  the  romance 
Emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  night, 

When  comes  the  radiant  chariot  of  dawn, 
And  life  wakes  up  to  greet  the  morn, 

To  pulsate  till  night  once  more  holds  sway. 
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November  16:  If  you  value  your  sanity, 
we  advise  you  not  to  read  this  column; 
but  we  realize  that  this  is  a foolish  state- 
ment because  if  you  did  value  your 
sanity,  you’d  never  have  come  here  in 
the  first  place. 

November  17:  Achieving  Juniors  rushed 
madly  into  Room  311  for  their  very  own 
night  car  . . . tickets,  that  is. 

November  18:  Rooms  226  and  227  have 
been  declared  “Off  Limits.”  Rumor  has 
it  that  preparations  are  under  way  for 
an  Aardvarkian  banquet,  featuring  as- 
sorted varieties  of  ants,  including  the 
rare  pigmy  ant  of  Africa. 

November  21:  Overheard  in  Lunch  Room: 
Jerkson:  How  dumb  is  your  girl  friend? 
Pigmy  Ant:  Well,  she  thinks  “pitching 
woo”  is  a Chinese  baseball  player. 

November  22:  Flash:  We  interrupt  this 
column  to  bring  you  a special  bulletin! 
The  “Bovine”  of  301  has  just  been 
crushed  by  a ton  of  bricks  in  306.  Memo- 
rial services  will  be  held  in  124. 

November  23:  Boys  are  reminded  that  they 
must  behave  themselves  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Latin-English  football 
game.  (Might  as  well  stay  in  bed.) 

November  28:  Ye  R.R.R.  needs  a two-week 
vacation  to  recover  from  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend. 

November  29:  Item  from  the  Bulletin:  We 
are  all  proud  of  the  “fight”  the  team 
showed  on  Thanksgiving  Day  . . . You 
can’t  win  ’em  all,  the  R.R.R.  always  says. 


November  30:  Overheard  in  319: 

Master:  Hey,  Moe,  did  you  know  Rip 
Van  Winkle  slept  for  twenty  years? 

Moe:  Yes,  sir. 

Master:  And  you  got  another  four  years 
to  go. 

December  1 : Did  you  read  the  last 

Register?  We  hope  so. 

December  2:  Girlfriend:  What  makes  you 
so  anti-social?  Boy  friend  from  B.L.S.: 
My  social  studies. 

December  5:  Overheard  in  318: 

Master:  Do  insects  talk  to  each  other? 
Pigmy  Ant  (he  gets  around):  Of 
course,  they  do;  moths  are  always  chewin’ 
the  rag. 

December  7:  Cave  Canem  — Beware,  I may 
sing! 

December  8:  Ye  R.R.R.  sent  in  his  entry 
to  the  “64-G  Question.”  His  category  is 
spelling. 

December  9:  This  is  Civil  Rights  Week. 
Now,  sir,  about  those  tests  you’ve  been 
giving  . . . 

December  12:  Health  classes  were  “treated” 
to  one  of  Hollywood’s  greatest  epics: 
“Gene  Autery  and  the  Red  Corpuscle 
Kid.” 

December  13:  Overheard  in  235: 

Master:  Where  did  you  get  your  informa- 
tion? 

Ant  Brain:  It’s  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
in  the  foreword. 

December  1\:  Definition:  a line  of  Latin — 
That  amount  of  translation  which  can  be 
done  during-  one  commercial. 
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December  15:  Overheard  in  301: 

“Why  didn’t  you  do  your  homelesson  last 
night?” 

“I  was  watching  Edward  R.  Minnow’s 
Poisson  to  Poisson.” 

“In  that  case  you’re  excused.” 

December  16:  Ye  R.R.R.  has  decided  to 
copyright  his  material. 

December  20:  Overheard  in  23 A: 

M.  “Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  college? 
S.  “I  want  to  be  an  educated  man.” 

M.  “Ye  Gods,  there  isn’t  such  a thing.” 
S.  “Sir,  why  did  you  go?” 

M.  “Well,  er,  er,  your  homelesson  for  to- 
night . . .” 

December  21 : At  the  meeting  of  the  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Ye  R.R.R.  will  deliver  a 
heartwarming  lecture:  “How  to  Catch  a 
Pigmy  Ant  with  a Fishnet.”  (Oops, 
mustn’t  forget  my  bullet-proof  vest.) 

December  22:  Jingle  . . . Jingle  . . . Jingle. 
Nope,  not  sleigh  bells;  just  the  master  in 
311  returning  from  the  supply  room. 

December  23:  Rumor  has  it  an  anonymous 
master  in  132  is  the  new  Santa  Claus  at 
Jordan  Marsh.  Hah!  Hah!  Hah! 

December  2J):  To  the  disappointment  of 
the  school,  the  first  issue  of  the  Register 
was  handed  out  on  time.  Well,  it  wasn’t 
exactly  “handed  out;”  it  was  “forced”  on 
chicken-hearted  pupils  — with  no  mercy, 
yet! 

December  25 : - January  3 : Ye  R.R.R.  spent 
all  this  vacation  reviewing  or  studying 
German,  Latin,  math,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish. Now  you  tell  one. 

January  Flash!  The  Civil  War  in  235 
is  over  and  the  Literate  have  emerged 
supreme.  The  Business  Staff  may  no 
longer  encroach  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
Register  quarters.  A movement  to  im- 
peach Gerstmann  has  developed. 

January  5:  From  a Class  Wit:  Bored 
with  the  Boards?  B.U.  beckons. 

January  6:  Overheard  in  322: 

Master:  What  slows  down  an  airplane  in 
flight? 

Makrokanis : Err  . . . er  . . . air  brakes? 

January  9:  Muzzey’s  latest:  Heh,  heh  . . . 
the  President’s  cabinet  certainly  isn’t  to 
keep  China  in. 

January  10:  Edict  No.  96.8:  No  unneces- 
sary noise  will  be  tolerated  in  the  class- 
rooms. 


(Question:  Is  the  scratching  of  a pen 
considered  unnecessary  noise?) 

January  11:  Utter  Frustration:  200  Seniors 
in  class  — all  Democrats.  Eight  voting 
history  teachers  — all  Republicans.  You 
can’t  win! 

January  12:  Overheard  in  Class  VI  history 
class : 

Master:  Tell  about  the  hardships  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Not  so  bright  Sixie:  They 
came  over  on  ’em. 

January  13:  “No  racing  around  the  build- 
ing will  be  tolerated  at  7:30  A.M.”  How 
about  later? 

January  16:  Notice  on  the  Bulletin  Board: 
Red  Cross  Club  meeting  at  2:10.  A Sixie 
will  be  dissected. 

January  17:  March  of  Dimes:  All  dimes 
will  report  to  the  Drill  Hall  in  full-dress 
uniform. 

January  18:  Overheard  in  317:  Mr.  Boy- 
lan:  After  having  studied  this  chapter, 
who  can  name  one  good  anti-freeze? 
Class  Wit:  Red  flannels. 

January  19:  The  latest  thing  in  psycholo- 
gical warfare:  little  red  squares  (and 
calisthenics,  too). 

January  23:  Pupil:  Sir,  may  I borrow  your 
pencil? 

Master:  I’m  already  committed. 

Class  (in  unison):  Oh!  They  finally 
caught  up  with  you! 

January  2U:  A horse!  A horse!  My  king- 
dom for  a trot! 

January  25:  Edict  No.  21235  F : 

No  horse  play  will  be  tolerated  in  the 
lunchroom. 

Ye  R.R.R.  would  like  to  know  if  toying 
with  the  hot  lunch  is  considered  horse- 
play. 

January  26:  Overheard  in  119: 

Master:  “Traduisez  en  anglais  peut-etre.” 
Pupil  (jokingly) : Potato. 

Master:  Ooooooo! 

January  27:  Mr.  Dunn  announced  that 
Room  302  has  again  been  refused  annexa- 
tion. 

January  30:  Overheard  in  Room  235: 
Master:  Are  you  sure  this  is  your  work? 
Pupil:  Oh,  yes,  sir! 

Master:  Well,  I’m  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

February  1:  Captain  Kelly  announced  in 
Military  Science  that  “Strategy  is  when 
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you  don’t  let  the  enemy  know  that  you’re 
out  of  ammunition,  but  keep  on  firing.” 

February  2:  Ye  R.R.R.  went  to  Room  115 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  N.H.S. 
review.  , Ye  R.R.R. , however,  was  told  to 
leave  quietly  by  the  master  who  had  a 
section  of  pipe  in  his  hand  and  a queer 
look  in  his  eye. 

February  3:  In  case  you  feel  “ill”  during 
the  first  lunch  period,  don’t  go  to  the 
lunch  room;  go  to  the  room  under  118. 
That’s  where  the  nurse  eats  lunch.  She’ll 
love  Ye.  R.R.R.  for  giving  her  “little 
pets”  this  helpful  bit  of  information. 

February  6:  Hockey  Team’s  motto:  If  at 
first,  second,  or  third,  you  don’t  succeed, 
try,  try  again. 

February  7:  ( Overheard  in  301): 

Master:  Name  three  relative  pronouns. 
Le  Meilleur  Garcon:  La  tante,  l’oncle  and 
le  cousin. 

February  8:  (Problem  in  Math  College 
Board)  A man  has  “a”  miles  to  travel. 
He  travels  “k”  miles  by  train,  “1”  miles 
by  boat,  “m”  miles  on  foot,  and  the  rest 
he  cycles.  How  far  does  he  cycle? 

Answer  ■ a,b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,j  miles. 

February  9:  Ye  R.R.R.  was  “dismissed” 
from  the  Music-Appreciation  Club  along 
with  his  Rock  ’n  Roll  records.  This 
routine  is  getting  monotonous. 

February  10:  On  Parents’  Day  a B.L.S. 
mother  whispered  the  following  into  the 
ear  of  a suspicious  guide:  “I’m  sorry  I 
have  to  whisper  this,  but  can  you  tell 
in  what  room  my  son’s  home-room  teacher 
“Mad  Frank”  is?” 

February  13:  At  a Hockey  Team  meeting 
to-day  “Dick”  was  heard  to  say:  “It’s 
not  how  you  play  the  game,  it’s  whether 
you  win  or  lose  that  counts.” 

February  lb:  Lower  Classman:  Sir,  can 
you  tell  me  what  LXXX  means? 

Upper  Classman:  Sure,  it  means  love  and 
kisses. 

February  15:  Comparison  of  beautiful: 
Be  utiful,  be  more  utiful,  be  most  utiful. 
English  Master:  What  is  the  future  of 
he  drinks? 

Informative  Sixie:  He  is  drunk. 

February  16:  Aardvarkia  uber  alles, 

Das  beste  in  der  Welt. 

Pro  Patria  et  pro  Aardvarkia! 

February  29:  Oh,  no!  I had  last  year’s 


calendar,  and  I didn’t  write  a single  thing 
for  to-day. 

March  1 : Three  songs  tied  for  top  honors 
in  the  Record  Poll  Contest.  (1)  Get  Out 
of  the  Stable,  Grandmaw;  You’re  Too 
Old  to  Be  Horsin’  Around.  (2)  Get  Out 
of  the  Wheatfield,  Grandmaw;  You’re 
Goin’  Against  the  Grain.  (3)  You’ll 
Wonder  Where  the  Yellow  Went,  When 
You  Brush  Your  Teeth  With  Dynamite. 
March  2:  From  the  Famous  Manter  Hall 
Booklet : 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 

My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes 
And  the  cold  affects  my  toes. 

March  6:  The  Results  of  the  Latin  School 
record  poll  are  announced  as  follows: 
Favorite  Pop  Tunes:  (1)  “Schola 

Latina.”  (2)  “The  Poor  People  of  301.” 
(3)  “The  Bob  and  Ray  Theme  Song.” 
Favorite  Rock  ’n  Roll:  “Rock  ’n  Roll 
Schmaltz.”  Favorite  Novelty  Tune: 
“Lonesome  and  Disgusted.”  Favorite 
All-Time  Hit;  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Favorite  Disc  Jockey:  Joseph  Tall. 

March  7:  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  forthcoming  Aardvark  Convention. 
A suggestion  was  made  that  it  be  held  on 
• an  ant  hill,  but  was  voted  down  because 
Axelrod  might  go  mad  with  joy. 

March  8:  Overheard  in  312: 

Master:  If  a hot  resistor  of  280  Ohms  is 
placed  in  a cell  series  of  20  volts  with 
an  alternating  current  of  32  amperes, 
what  is  the  external  resistance? 

Dushku:  Well,  that’s  a good  question. 
March  9:  The  second  N.H.S.  Revue  was  a 
gala  affair.  In  attendance  were  the 
President  of  the  Senior  Class,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Honor  Society,  and 
the  President  of  the  Key  Club.  Note: 
Many  Latinites  will  not  understand  the 
inference;  with  them  we  can  only 
sympathize. 

March  12:  Although  our  poetry’s  bad,  I 
fear, 

The  time  has  come  to  bid  adieu. 

We’ve  brought  you  lines  of  sparkling  wit, 
But  Juniors  in  our  place  would  sit. 

And  so,  before  all  raise  a raucous 
Farewell,  farewell  from  Bill  Xenakis 
And  the  other  perpetrator  of  this  deal, 
Genial,  witty,  David  Spiel. 
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Formals  by  JOE  PESSIN 
of  FEINGOLD’S  at  Grove  Hall 

AAAAsi  Store  Fixture  Co. 
LAfayette  3-3045 

FINE  FORMAL  WEAR 

EDWARD  LEVENSON,  INC. 

FOR  HIRE 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

438  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Highlands  5-0436 

NEW  AND  REBUILT 
RESTAURANT  EQUIPMENT 

Sheet  Metal  Work  a Specialty 

Open  Evenings  to  8 P.M. 

Fridays  to  6 OUR  ONLY  STORE 

85  UNION  STREET 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 

AUTO  SCHOOL 

TURCO  BROTHERS 

OLDEST  REPUTABLE  SCHOOL 

. . . NEWEST  METHODS  . . . 

JEWELERS 

333  Washington  St. 

2003  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

LO  6-8800 

Boston  Mass. 

Remember:  You  pay  less  for  the  best  at 

C.  C.  A.  S. 

LAfayette  3-0436 

BARKER 

CO.  LUMBER  INC 

NOW  AT  OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 

When  Your  Need  is  Lumber 

Call  Either  Number 

MITCHELL  E.  PHILLIPS  & CO. 

Mitchell  E.  Phillips  Fred  N.  Phillips 

WA  5-0074  DE  3-3500 

Insurance 

479  Harvard  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

118  Beacon  St.,  Waltham 

Phone  BE  2-1070 

750  Washington  St.,  Dedham 

ESTABLISHED  1902 

G.  SA VARESE  AND  SON,  INC. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ITALIAN  CHEESE 
IMPORTERS  RAVIOLI  WHOLESALERS 
360  - 390  Commercial  Street 
Boston  13,  Mass. 

Telephones 


CA  7-1965 


CA  7-1966 
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ALLIED  DISTRIBUTION  CO. 

109  Berkeley  St.  Boston 


HALE,  SANDERSON, 
BYRNES  & MORTON 


Distributors  of 
YOUNGSTOWN  KITCHENS 
AMANA  FREEZERS 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


50  Congress  St. 
Boston 


S.  SIMONS  HARDWARE 


TRIANGLE  SALES  COMPANY 


48  Canal  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


LYNN 

MASSACHUSETTS 


LONDON  CLOTHING  CORP. 


NEPTUNE  GARMENT 


984  Main  St. 


242  Dover  St. 


Brockton,  Mass. 


Boston  Mass. 


SERVICE  UNIFORM  COMPANY 

15  SCHOOL  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Complete  SCHOOL  BOY  UNIFORMS 
$9.50  ALL  SIZES 

Free  Gift  with  Each  Complete  Uniform  Purchased 

OFFICERS  INSIGNIA  OF  RANK 
WHITE  LEGGINGS  ' 

BLACK  SHOULDER  STRAPS 
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RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 

Card  and  Gift  Shop 

GERTRUTE  L.  SULLIVAN,  Prop. 

418  Market  St. 

Brighton  Center 


KATZ-CAMBELL  CO.,  INC. 

37  Kneeland  St. 
Boston  Mass. 


TERRY’S  AUTO  SALVAGE 

170  MYSTIC  AVE. 
Medford  55,  Mass. 


PARKWAY  SUPER  SERVICE 

185  Mystic  Ave. 

Medford 

MY  8-2336  MY  8-9767 


BOSTON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

160  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET 
BOSTON  MASS. 


it’s  the 
'Know  How' 


Years  of  experience  in  serving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Undergrads  have  given  Kennedy’s  the  “Know  How,”  so 
important  to  all  high  and  Prep  school  men.  That’s  why 
— season  after  season  — Undergrads  come  back  to  Ken- 
nedy’s for  their  every  clothing  need. 


KENNEDY’S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOPS 

BOSTON  * PROVIDENCE  * WORCESTER  ★ SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD  * BROCKTON  ★ FRAMINGHAM 
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Compliments  of 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  REGULATION 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  CADETS 
UNIFORMS 

Complete  Uniform  . . . $9.65 

BROTHER  BILL’S 
RESTAURANT 

Free  BALL  POINT  PEN  with  every 
complete  uniform  purchased! 

19  Stillman  St. 

Boston 

ROSENFIELD  UNIFORM  CO. 

Est.  1902 

36  Washington  St.  Boston  14,  Mass. 
(NEAR  HAYMARKET  SQUARE) 

PRINCETON  OIL  CO. 

POWER  BURNERS 

Heating  Oils  — Automatic  Heating 

ADMIRAL  MYstic  8-3308 

HARVARD  RADIO  & T.V.  CO. 

SALES  and  SERVICE 

MICHAEL  AGOSTINO,  PROP. 

A.  CARVOTTA 

Everything  Electrical 

185  Mystic  Ave. 

Medford  55,  Mass. 

185  Mystic  Ave.  Medford,  Mass. 

BE  2-6079 

JOSE  F.  RYSMAN 

DRIVE  SAFELY! 

PIANO  INSTRUCTOR 

The  Life  You  Save 

174  Harvard  St.  375  Harvard  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

May  Be  Your  Own! 

A.  KOPELMAN  & SONS 

453  WASHINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Northeastern  University 

BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  explore  the  advantages  of 

CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Nearly  3000  young  men  and  women  now  enrolled  as  upper- 
classmen in  the  DAY  COLLEGES  at  NORTHEASTERN 
are  profiting  from  study  on  the  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN. 

Programs  lead  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  combination  of  academic  instruction  at  NORTHEASTERN  and  super- 
vised co-operative  employment  in  business,  industry,  and  the  social  agencies 
constitutes  sound  preparation  for  a wide  variety  of  responsible  positions. 

“Co-op”  students  earn  a major  portion  of  their  college  expenses. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

Programs  available  in  the  fields  of  Liberal  Arts,  Business , 
and  Engineering  lead  to  appropriate  bachelor  or  associate  degrees. 

SEPTEMBER  REGISTRATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston  15,  M assachusetts 


Please  send  me  a catalog.  I am  particularly  interested  in  the 


DAY  COLLEGES 


EVENING  SCHOOLS 


□ College  of  Education  Q 

□ College  of  Liberal  Arts  Q 

□ College  of  Engineering  □ 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 


Evening  Division  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
School  of  Business  (Evening  Sessions) 

Lincoln  Institute  (Engineering  Courses) 


Name 

Address 

(City  or  Town)  (P.O.  Numerals ) (State) 


(Street ) 


ASTORIA  MOTOR  SALES 

4267  WASHINGTON  STREET 

QUALITY  USED  CARS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

“With  Every  Sale  We  Make  a Friend” 

President  Telephone 

Andrew  A.  Raffoni  FA  3-1150 

FA  3-9658 


Printed  By 

WARREN  PRESS,  INC. 
Boston  19,  Mass. 


